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LUCID INTERVALS 








A little girl ran into the house crying 
bitterly, and her mother asked her what 
was the matter. 

“Billy has broken my dolly,” she sobbed. 

“How did he break it?” asked her mother, 

“I hit him on the head with it,” was the 
answer. 





“Is Johnny’s new dog a setter or a point- 
er?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

“He’s neither,” replied her neighbor. “He’s 
an upsetter and a disappointer.”—Youth’s 


’ Companion. 








“Bill,” said a sailor looking up from his 
writing, “do you spell ‘sense’ with a ‘c’ or 
an ‘5° 9° 

“That depends,” replied his friend. “Do 
you refer to money or brains?” 

“Aw, I don’t mean either of them two,” 
was the reply. “What I want to say is, ‘I 
ain’t seen him sense.’ ”—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


Jimpson—What did you and your wife 
quarrel about? 

Simpson—Well, sks said a certain wom- 
an we met was beautiful and I agreed with 
her.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





“Hear the north wind whistling!” 

“Why shouldn’t it? It’s on its way south, 
where the weather is nice and warm.?— 
New Haven Register. 


“Did you break this dish, Norah?” 
“No, ma’am, I only dropped it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“The neighbors are talking about how 
stylish you’re ‘ dressing,” remarked Si 
Simlin. 

“Tain’t style,” replied Farmer Corntossel, 
“every time my boy Josh buys a new suit 
o’ clothes I have to wear his old ones.”— 
Washington Star. 


“Cheer up, old man,” said the optimist. 
“Things aren’t so bad as they seem.” 

“No, but they seem so,” groaned the 
pessimist.—New Haven Register. 


“They tell me you have an oil well on 
your farm.” 

“There’s some truth in it,” replied Parm- 
er Corntossel. “I got the well.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“Mother, 
night.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear!” 

“Yes, he did, mother; he kissed me and 
he said, “Go to sleep, like a good little 
girl, while I get your mother’s rings out of 
her jewel box to surprise her.”—Toronto 
Gobiin. 


Jasper—Why don’t you get ont and 
hustle? Hard work never killed nobody. 

Mose—Dat’s an infernal lie, suh! Ah’s 
lost four wives dat way. Baltimore Times. 


Santa Claus kissed me last 


North—Are you in favor or of women taking 
part in public affairs? 

West—It’s all right if you really want the 
affairs public—New York Sun. 


Caller—And this is the new baby? 

Fond Mother—Isn’t he splendid? 

Caller—Yes, indeed. 

Mother—And so bright! See how in- 
telligently he breathes.—Pearson’s Weekly. 





Mrs. Whann, the weeping widow, request- 
ed that the words “My sorrow is greater 
than I can becr” be placed upon the marble 
slab. 

A few months later she returned and 
asked how much it would cost to have the 
inscription effaced and another substituted. 

“No need of that, ma’am,” replied the 


mason; “you see I left enough room to 
add ‘alone.’ ”—London Tit-Bits. 


Kind gentleman—What are you crying 
for? 

Small boy—I forget. 

“Then why do you cry?” 

“*Cause I can’t remember.’—Life. 


Captain—If anything moves shoot! 
Sentry—Yessah; an’ if anything shoots, 
Ah move.—Fifth Corps News. _ 


“T rather pride myself on one thing,” said 
the young father. “Although I have the 
brightest, smartest, cutest, best youngster 
I ever saw, I never brag about him.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


“Do you think,” remarked the agricul- 
tural member, “that there are too many 
lawyers in Congress?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum; “not 
real lawyers.”—Washington Star. 
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Citizen—I called to say that the diamond 
brooch which I reported to you yesterday 
as stolen wasn’t stolen at all. My wife 
found it in her dresser drawer right where 
she had put it. 

Police Official—That’s a great pity. We 
had just got a red-hot clue to the thief— 
London Humorist. 


She—Do you remember when you were 
first struck by my beauty? 

He—I think so. Wasn’t it at the masked 
ball?—Boll Weevil. 


In a Sunday-school class in a Western 
town the young woman in charge asked: 
“And how did Noah spend his time in 
the Ark?” 

“Fishin’,” was the suggestion of a boy 
pupil. 

“A very reasonable suggestion,” said the 
teacher. 

“But,” continued the boy, “he couldn’t 
have caught much.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Because,” answered the lad, knowingly, 
“because, you see, he had only two worms 
with him.’—Harper’s. 


“I call my new maid ‘The Wireless Won- 
30 
der. 
WW h y + nd 
“Because she’s always ‘listening in!’ ”— 
London Mail. 


“I have been on this train seven years,” 
said the conductor of a_ slowly-moving 
Southern train, proudly. 

“Is that so?” said a passenger. “Where 
did you get on?”—St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


“If I’m not home by 11 o’clock you need 
not wait for me,” said Albertson to his 
spouse. 

“Indeed I won’t,” she replied, “I’ll come 
for you.” 


A college president dined recently at-a 
New York hotel, where the man who takes 
care of the hats at the dining-room door 
is celebrated for his memory about the 


ownership of headgear. “How do you know 
that is my hat?” the collegian asked, as 
his silk tile was presented to him. 

“I don’t know it, suh,” said the dark door- 
man. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” 

“Because you gave it to me, suh.” 


“[’ve just kicked that young man of yours 
into the middle of next week!” 

“Oh, how careless of you, father. We had 
arranged to get married on Monday!” 
London Passing Show. 


“Can you give me a good description of 
your absconding cashier?” suavely asked 
the detective, 

“We-ell,” answered the hotel proprietor, 
“I believe he’s about five feet five inches 
tall and about $7000 short.” 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 


“Brudder Shinpaw has done mighty well. 
ain’t he, sah? He must be wuth all of $200.” 

“Yassah! And I was ’quainted wid dat 
gen’leman when he didn’t know whuh his 
next chicken was comin’ fum.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


Mandy to Sambo, reading evening paper: 
“Listen heah, yo! Ah didn’t buy yo’ dat 
papah fo’ entahtainment! Jes’ confine 
yo’se’f to dem want ads, niggah!” 





“You swear that this man is no chicken 
stealer?” demanded the judge. 

“Yessur,” replied Rastus Rashley. 
whut Ah said, suh.” - 

“What do you know about the facts in 
this case?” 

“Ah isn’t s’posed to know nuffin’ *bout de 
facks in de case, suh. Ah is an expert 
witness foh de defense.”—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


*“Dat’s 





Rastus—Feller, why for yo’all dabblin’ 
wid dis here oysteropathy ? 

Sambo—Cause Ah done read in a book 
dis oysteropathy done treat ®b de manipu- 
latin’ ob bones, and de onliest partiality 
Ah’s got is humorin’ de gallopin’ dominoes 
to pass in review.—Legion Weekly. 





Two Negroes were arguing. “You ain’ 
got no sense,” said one. 

“No sense? Den what’s dis head o’ mine 
for?” 

“Head? Dat’s no head, nigger. Dat’s jes’ 
a button on top of yo’ body to keep yo’ 
backbone from unravellin’.” 


WHEN THE EVENIN’ LAMP IS LIT 


Well, there ain’t no riches waitin’ 
For a farmer nowadays, 
And there’s mighty few transactions 
That a fellow makes that pays, 
And he’s apt to git to gloomin’ 
And a-worryin’ a bit, 
But he’s got to own he’s happy 
When the evenin’ lamps are lit. 


When the cows are in their stanchions. - 
And the horses had their hay, 

When the evenin’ chores are tended 
And the things are put away; 

When you're goin’ toward the kitchen, 
Led by smells of cookin’ things, 

When the evenin’ lamp is lighted 
And the kettle sings and sings. 


When you pull off your galoshes, 
Throw your mittens on the floor, 
And you stoop to kiss the baby 
Waitin’ by the kitchen door, 
Well, it ain’t quite heaven, maybe, 
But it’s mighty close to it, 
When the day dies in the country 
And the evenin’ lamp it lit. 
—Jay B. Iden, in Country Gentleman. 
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Scenes Seen on Screen are Not Always What They Seem 


big film producers strive to outdo 
each other in providing spectacular 
cnie effects. Unusually elaborate set- 
es of recent films prompt the popu- 
+ query: “How do they do it?” You 
irveled at the high embattlements, 
incely buildings and stately halls in 
‘obin Hood,” “The Hunchback of No- 
Dame,” “The Prison- 
of Zenda” and other 
tures! But did you 
»w that these massive 
ies were “faked,” at 
ist in part? Yes, the 
\1 aphorism that the 
unera cannot lie has 
en disproved. In the 
nds of movie produc- 
the camera can be 
ide to trick in a very 
calistic and convincing 
iy. There seems to be 
form of scenic deceit 
that it cannot accomplish. 
Most people are familiar 
vith the old double-ex- 
posure stunt in which 
separate pictures are tak- 
en on the same film or 
plate. This is still em- 
ployed in scenes where 
me person plays a dou- 
ble role. But today the 
camera has many other 
vays to fib, and does it 
scientifically as well as 
irtistically. Though film 
settings seem to be more 
wonderful than ever, the 
seeming massive scenes 
ff most of the modern 
pictures do not really 
cost as much as did those 
[, say, five years ago, 
when most of the settings 
cre real and of actual 
ze. The “efficiency man” 
this respect is the cam- 

i. Through trickery 
which is as ingenious 
it is effective, op- 
tical illusions are now 
reated which would otherwise be pro- 
ibitive because of the expense, ex- 
luins Popular Mechanics magazine. 
‘ilm “fans” may be surprised to learn 
that the towering feudal castle from 
Which Douglas Fairbanks rode forth as 
‘ knight of old, the colossal Egyptian 
‘cmple which graced the valley of the 
Nile, the dining balcony with views of 
‘he French Riviera framed in its arches, 
‘hese and other scenes were made to 


ie this day of keen movie rivalry 


appear like the real thing through what 
is called in the movie studios “glass 
work.” In other words, those parts of 
a scene which cannot be readily repro- 
duced in the studio are painted on an 
ordinary sheet of glass. 

“But the moving figures,” you ex- 
claim; “they went into the tower and 
came out, and there were people on a 











Use of Painted Glass at the Studio— 
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Gives This Deception on the Screen 
balcony high up, near the top.” Ah; 
here is where art, and a delicate art at 
that, comes in! A shell-like building 
is constructed up to a height of 20 feet 
or more. It is not a building at all, but 
just a flat or three-sided thing propped 
in position something like the “wings” 
on a stage. The upper portion of the 
scene is painted on a sheet of glass. By 
placing this glass in front of the camera 
so that the towers etc. meet and blend 








with that part of the scene which is 
actual, or by taking two separate pic- 
tures (upper and lower) on the same 
film, the camera is enabled to produce 
an effect which will amaze the audience. 

Sometimes upper portions of build- 
ings are constructed in miniature and 
photographed in the focus of the cam- 
era to give the same illusion. The min- 
iature has an advantage 
over the painted glass be- 
cause its shadows more 
nearly correspond to 
those in the actual set- 
ting. In “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame” it was 
necessary to show the ex- 
terior of the great Notre 
Dame cathedral in Paris. 
As the picture was taken 
near Los Angeles, an ‘ex- 
act reproduction in size 
and shape was made of 
the lower part of the 
cathedral front. The peo- 
ple and other moving ob- 
jects were photographed 
next to this full-sized 
replica, but the upper 
part of the building 
(three-fourths of the 
whole), where there was 
no motion, was photo- 
graphed’ separately on 
the same film, using a 
very much reduced min- 
iature of the cathedral 
brought close enough to 
the camera to make it 
correspond with the real 
setting. The result was 
an almost perfect illu- 
sion. Producers solve the 
problem of obtaining ac- 
curate backgrounds of 
foreign places and cities 
at home by utilizing the 
double-exposure method 
in another way. That 
part of the film which 
will take the scene is 
masked by pastinga black 
covering, properly cut 
and fitted, over the camera lens. Light 
is. thus prevented from reaching the 
blotted-out portions. Later the reel is 
re-wound, put back in the camera and 
another picture taken on it, only in this 
instance the first mask is removed and 
another inserted to hide the first action. 
The second picture snaps the “foreign 
view.” This is usually a photograph 
mounted at a proper distance from the 
camera to give best results. Movie 
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“fans” are now so exacting that any 
mistake in a picture is sure to be caught 
up. Even little details must be accurate 
and an error however slight results in 
a storm of criticism. But, like all things 
where human agency is employed, 
there are bound to be mistakes, and the 
fact that there are so few shows the 
great amount of thought and care lav- 
ished on the productions. The industry 
has made big strides since the days 
early in its history when patrons of 
“nickeldromes” evinced no surprise if 
they caught a glimpse of a telegraph 
pole in a one-reel thriller laid in the 
days of Julius Caesar but taken at Fort 
Lee, N. J. 

In an old picture made by Lois 
Weber with Mildred Harris in the lead- 
ing role it was necessary to snap a brief 
sunrise scene with the beautiful heroine 
beside the sea. It was the last day on 
location and the sunrise was blotted out 
by clouds. What did the cameraman 
do but employ what is known as “back- 
action” photography. He went out and 
“shot” the sunset. When the film was 
run backward the sun was seen rising. 
In that way the sunset was made to do 
as a sunrise, but the producer forgot 
one thing. He did not reckon with the 
fact that showing the scene in reverse 
order would cause the ocean waves to 
roll BACKWARD instead of forward. 
But in those days slight errors did not 
count and there was little if any crit- 
icism of the picture. 

Some train wrecks on the screen look 
very realistic; others give the appear- 
ance of being faked. There are several 
ways to film such a spectacle. In back- 
action photography the “colliding” en- 
gines are shown close together, then 
they back away at a lively rate. When 
the film is reversed for picturization 
the trains are seen speeding toward 
each other. It is needless to say that 
the wreckage seen later is not that of 
the engines first seen. The “close-up” 
rescues are taken in the studio. Again, 
there may be a genuine collision be- 
tween two old trains that were ready 
for the scrap-heap, or it may be only a 
crash between toy trains running 
through papier-mache country. 

The illusion of a crash at sea or of a 
sinking ship as produced by miniature 
vessels in a tank of water is not as 
realistic as the other because it is im- 
possible to create waves in a small pool 
that give the appearance of real ocean 
billows. Besides, the action of the 
small vessel is too “jerky” to look real. 
Hiowever, with the aid of double-expo- 
sure and other methods these draw- 
backs have been overcome to some ex- 
tent. Miniature stuff is taken with a 
high-speed camera (five times the regu- 
lar speed) so that when cut to regular 
speed in projection the action will be- 
come normal. (Contrary to the popu- 
lar notion, so-called “slow-motion” pic- 
tures are taken with speed cameras.) 

In back-action photography the pic- 
ture of a collision is taken at one-eighth 
the regular speed. When the picture is 
flashed on the screen the spectator gets 
the impression of a tremendous crash. 
Some “faked” collisions turn out better 
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than others. The distant action is so 
rapid and the glimpse so momentary 
that an old wreck scene can really 
work into any picture calling for this 
feature. 

When you saw a dog leap at a man’s 
throat in “The Call of the Wild” the 
man gave the appearance of ineffectu- 
ally trying to keep the animal off. The 
audience shuddered. What actually 
happened was that the scene was taken 
slowly, and backward. The man lifted 
the dog toward his throat and then 
pushed the animal away. But when 
thrown into reverse order and speeded 
up to normal the picture gave you a dif- 
ferent impression. 

Though movie producers do not like 
to practice cruelty on birds and dumb 
animals, they do not hesitate to stoop 





Sometimes Models are Goes 


to inhumane things in order to make an 
animal etc. “act” if it will add to the 


success of the picture. For instance, in 
“The Covered Wagon,” considered one 
of the best photo-plays of the day, 
grown-ups and little children laugh at 
the antics of a goat. The animal dances 
about on his hind legs and throws the 
audience into a paroxysm of mirth. 
Perhaps if they knew how the poor 
animal was made to prance they would 
not be so hilarious. The method used 
was to pour a torturing acid into its 
ears, and as the animal, crazed with 
pain, reared up on its hind legs the 
scene was “shot.” 

Not long ago we had the spectacle 
of a cage containing a live canary being 
hurled through the aif from a height 
to crash out the little feathered war- 
bler’s life on the ground. It is unde- 
niably true that in all performing ani- 
mal acts, whether in the circus, on the 
stage or on the screen, there is a cer- 
tain amount of cruelty. It took a whip, 
a torch or a prong to teach the animal 
to act in the first place, and it takes 
fear and goading to keep the beast do- 
ing his stuff after it once “learns.” 


Steep inclines can be depicted on the 
screen by simply turning the camera 
slant-wise. This stunt is often employed 
in making comedies. Fake explosions 
are sometimes shown by photographing 
still pictures of the object to be blown 
up and then cutting it up and putting 
the pieces together to form scenes 
showing various stages of the explo- 
sion. Erupting volcanoes can be made 
to order. A miniature volcano a few 
feet high is constructed. Inside of it 
are placed various chemicals, When 
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fired, streams of “molten lava” course 
down its sides. Falling masses of rock 
are pebbles thrown from one side. |t 
is a simple matter to build a toy town 
and show it being destroyed by a vol- 
cano or an earthquake. 

Another familiar screen sight is 4 
bursting dam, with water rushing down 
the valley destroying everything in its 
path. Here, again, expense and other 
considerations forbid the use of a real 
scene. Quite a small stream will pass 
muster for a river. Every detail is fol- 
lowed in miniature. A model dan 
“breaks” and the water rushes through 
with startling realism. Pictures in 
which miniature figures of actors ar 
shown beside those of normal size are 
made by double exposure. The figure’s 
regular size is reduced through a series 
of mirrors, the image growing smaller 
as its reflection is transferred to each 
successive mirror. 

Those who saw “Way Down East” 
will remember the gripping ice scene in 
which Richard Barthelmess rescues one 
of the Gish sisters adrift on a cake of 
ice. The picture was made thrilling by 
the injection of shots of turbulent water 
from real falls and grinding ice-floes. 
In such scenes the actors were missing. 
The close-ups of the heroine flat on the 
ice cake with her hair in the water 
were taken indoors. In this case the 
“ice cake” was a raft covered with 
cotton batting and the water wasn’t 
cold. 


Harding Memorial Week Opens Drive 

Harding Memorial week was appro- 
priately observed all over the country, 
on ships at sea, in our foreign posses- 
sions, and, in fact, all places where 
the American flag waves. Clergymen, 
officials, organizations and individuals 
united in paying tribute to the late pres- 
ident’s memory. The Harding Memorial 
committee sponsored this observance to 
open its drive for $3,000,000 with which 
to erect a fitting memorial to Mr. Hard- 
ing. 

It is planned to erect a handsome 
mausoleum at Marion, Ohio, where Mr. 
Harding’s body now reposes in a tem- 
porary vault, and also to purchase the 
Harding home in Marion with its fa- 
mous “front porch.” In this house will 
be assembled mementos, souvenirs, 
speeches, editorials and other printed 
articles concerning the late president. 
A third feature will be the endowment 
of a Harding chair of diplomacy and 
functions of government at some uni- 
versity yet to be selected. The latter 
was a pet idea with Mr. Harding. 

“The spirit implanted in this man 
must go on until ultimately the results 
will be most gratifying to all mankind,” 
said Gen. Sawyer, Mr. Harding’s per- 
sonal physician, speaking at McKees- 
port, Pa. The impression which the 
late president left on the people and 
the tragic end of his life, he said, “are 
to be the leaven which will ultimately 
bring us as a nation closer to one an- 
other, more intimately and more com- 
pletely formed, nearer to God and more 
potential.” 

Speaking over the radio, President 
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Coolidge added his praise of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s virtues. “We mourn him today, 
and we shall mourn him so long as re- 
membrance holds before us the picture 
of his patience, forbearance, faith and 
Christian tolerance,” he remarked. 
“These are rare virtues, too seldom 
found among the men who have the 
strength to rise to high places. They 
are the virtues that men need to seek 
and cultivate in these years of stress in 
the world. They point the way to sal- 
vation for men, for nations, for human- 
ity itself. We may well hope that his 
example to his own countrymen and to 
the world may help greatly to bring a 
spirit of charity, accord and true frater- 
nity, whereby shall be lighted the lamp 
of understanding to show our feet into 
the paths of peace on earth, good will 
tomen. We may well consider by what 
means we can show our appreciation, 
and by what method we can best en- 
shrine his memory.” 


Having Fun with Public Men 

Once or twice a year the Gridiron 
Club—made up of the Washington cor- 
respondents of the leading newspapers 
of the country—give a banquet and en- 
tertainment at which some of the most 
prominent officials and business men 
of the country are guests. At one of 
these unique affairs just given, Presi- 
dent Coolidge was the guest of honor. 
The other guests included 10 sons of 
former presidents and both sons of the 
present one. 

President Coolidge being a New Eng- 
lander, several of the skits of the eve- 
ning were a take-off on that idea. Mem- 
bers of the club were dressed up as 
Pilgrim: fathers, and made to represent 
“Captain” Coolidge, “Elder” Lodge and 
others. One of the characters stated 
that at last the Pilgrims had “landed 
on Pennsylvania avenue”—that is, in the 
White House. Bascom Slemp, the Pres- 
ident’s secretary, was represented as 
“dealing with the Indians who infest 
the political woods”—meaning the in- 
surgents in congress. President Cool- 
ilge was said to be going over the list 
of defeated senators, to see who he could 
ippoint as ambassadors to Europe. This 
was a hit at his selection of ex-Senator 
Kellogg of Minn. for the post at London. 
lhe president, it was brought out, was 
sorry to see Col. Harvey back from Lon- 
don, “as he hates noise.” “Big Chief” 
Magnus Johnson came in and asked: “Is 
there anybody here who speaks Swed- 
ish?” Slemp replied: “I speak all con- 
gressional dialects, and yours is no 
worse than many I have heard.” 

Magnus is followed by actors repre- 

nting La Follette, Borah and Hiram 
fohnson, all of whom declare they are 

hiefs of hostile tribes. Big Chief Hiram 

\ys he is on the war path to “kill a 
Pilgrim’—meaning Captain Coolidge. 
\ witch appears and declares that she 
is “the spirit of the world court”; Elder 
Lodge seizes her and she is consigned 
to a dungeon—or in other words to the 
senate foreign relations committee. 

Priscilla now comes on the scene, 
representing the 1924 presidential nomi- 
nation. Elder John Weeks (secretary 
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of war) goes to her and sings the praises 
of his boss, Captain Coolidge, who he 
says “is a man not of words but of ac- 
tion.” Priscilla gives the historic re- 
tort: “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” She says that she has had 
many suitors, including Herb Hoover, 
Charlie Hughes, Frank Lowden—and 
now Gif Pinchot—and that if Captain 
Coolidge meant to woo her he should 
speak out. “He must find words if he 
wants me, as I shall answer silence with 
silence,” she warns. She also say the In- 
dians, headed by Chief Hiram Johnson, 
are threatening to carry her off. (It is 
an interesting fact that President Cool- 
idge a day or two later announced him- 
self as a candidate.) 


“A Midsummer’s Night’s Scream” was 
another skit which included some good- 
humored though hard hits. Miss Democ- 
racy represented the maiden Titania; 
Henry Ford was Bottom the weaver, 
and Wm. G. McAdoo was “a gentleman 
in waiting on Miss Democracy.” Miss 
Democracy is found to be worn out. 
“That league of nations will be the 
death of me,” she exclaims. They try 
to revive her with hooch labeled “Farm- 
ers’ Relief” and this puts her to sleep. 
Ford goes to sleep and Puck fixes an 
ass’s head on him, as in the Shakespeare 
play. Miss Democracy sings to him: 
“Thy purse is full; thine ears are long, 
my love; come, let me choose thee as 
my candidate.” Then Miss Democracy 
wakes from her spell and spurns him, 
while he sings in his sleep about the 
wonderful dream he has had about Miss 
Democracy’s loving him and his hop- 
ing she would “feed him hay and oats.” 


There was a “singing sthool” take- 
off in which some amusing words about 
“O, Wonderful Wheat” were sung to 
the tune of “My Wonderful One.” Some- 
one suggested that the farmers should 
see Slemp, the president’s secretary. 
Slemp was represented as not being a 
talker—“but, Oh, boy; you just ought 
to hear him listen.” Then another song, 
to the tune of “You’ve Got to See Mamma 
Every Night,” was sung with words be- 
ginning “You've got to see Bascom 
Slemp every day, or you can’t see Cool- 
idge at all.” A rumor was reported that 
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The scrapped warships—a real Harding me- 
morial.—New York World. 


Attorney-General Daugherty was plan- 
ning to start a trust-busting drive, and it 
was explained that it would be timed 
so as to begin just as the Republican 


nominating convention was held. (The 
intimation was that the trust-busting 
was merely for political effect.) 


Anniversary of the Airplane 

It was 20 years ago at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., that Orville Wright and his broth- 
er, the late Wilbur Wright, flew the first 
successful heavier-than-air machine. 
Since that time the airplane has devel- 
oped into a practical carrier which 
holds great promise for the future. The 
World war demonstrated that the air- 
plane is an effective weapon of war, 
as well as a valuable machine for com- 
merce and travel in times of peace. The 
occasion of the anniversary of the air- 
plane led F. B. Pattersdn, president of 
the National Aeronautical Association, 
to remark that “the world owes to the 
Wright brothers an everlasting debt of 
gratitude.” 

Orville Wright was the chief observer 
at the recent flight from McCook field 
at Dayton, Ohio, of Lieut. J. A. Mac- 
ready who attempted to set a new alti- 
tude record. At an altitude slightly un- 
der 36,564 feet (the world’s record, held 
by Sadi Lecointe, of France) engine 
trouble developed and Macready was 
forced down. He was up an hour and 
a half and had hoped to reach 55,000 
feet. Incidentally, Macready tried out 
a new mechanism which is claimed to 
increase the power of a Liberty engine 
at high altitudes by more than 300 h. p. 
It is known as a “supercharger” and 
weighs but eight pounds. 

Macready says that at high levels a 
person thinks clearly but slowly and it 
is only below the 30,000-foot level that 
the senses function normally. At that 
altitude the air pressure is only 14 
pounds to the square inch, and at 40,000 
feet less than three pounds. Here is 
what Macready wears when he flies 
high: three suits of heavy woolen un- 
derwear; a suit of wool civilian clothes; 
another suit of heavy fleece-lined un- 
derwear over these; then a heavy leath- 
er suit, feather lined, sewed over with 
silk, resembling a mattress; a pair of 
heavy army shces and a pair of fur- 
lined moccasins; heavy fur mitts over 
silk gloves; a fur-lined flying hood 
with only two openings for his goggles; 
and, besides, his goggles are smeared 
with a frost-resisting gelatin. Macready 
says a temperature of 75 deg. below 
zero is common at high altitudes. 

The International Aeronautical Fed- 
eration has ratified the airplane speed 
record of 265 miles an hour made by 
Lieut. Harold J. Brow, U. S. navy. 





AUTOMOBILE MAKES 27 MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by 
using an automatic device which was in- 
stalied in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline but after this remarkable 
invention was installed, it made better than 
57. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 598 
Eleventh Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, 
wants agents and is willing to send a sam- 
ple at his own risk. Write him today—Ady. 
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Things S' ctentific ~ ¥ 


Descends Largest Active Volcano 


Mt. Katmai in the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes, Alaska, has at last been 
invaded by man. Dr. C. N. Fenner, vol- 
cano expert of the Carnegie Institution, 
risked his life to explore the crater of 
the world’s largest active volcano. He 
is the first man to perform the feat. The 
eruption of Mt. Katmai 12 years ago was 
the greatest in history. Volcanic ash was 
distributed hundreds of miles and the 
air was so impregnated with dust that 
the ensuing summer saw unusually beau- 
tiful sunsets the world over. In the 
eruption the summit of the crater was 
literally blown off, leaving an immense 
pit two miles in diameter surrounded 
by almost vertical cliffs 1600 to 3000 
feet high. 

This crater had been considered im- 
possible of descent. Dr. Fenner found 
only patches of boiling water, mud and 
rocks where a large lake had been ob- 
served four years before. Steam vents 
and boiling mud dotted the floor. A 
loud booming sound was heard. This 
was caused by the bursting of huge bub- 
bles of mud. At times great jets of mud 
were thrown a distance of 200 feet. The 
volume of steam precluded the taking 
of good pictures. There is no vegeta- 
tion of any kind in the crater. The 
smell of sulphur was very strong. 


Large Gold Nuggets from Small Veins 


In a rugged, out-of-the-way region on 
the Pacific side of the mountain range 
in Monterey county, Cal., gold nuggets 
have been found of such size as to sug- 
gest that this was once a favorite re- 
treat of the proverbial goose that laid 
the golden egg. _ Matter-of-fact pros- 
pectors, however, have tried to find the 
veins from which such masses of gold, 
loosened by the weather, were washed 
into stream beds, but their search has 
not been successful. 


The department of interior suggests 
that the nuggets came from rich super- 
ficial pockets in very small veins, and 
that no large and rich deposits are 
likely to be found. The coast ranges 
of California, unlike the Sierra Nevada, 
. are not rich in gold, and the occurrence 
of these large nuggets illustrated the 
fact, known to many prospectors, that 
the discovery of a few large nuggets 
does not necessarily indicate the exist- 
ence of a rich deposit of gold ore. 


The Wonders of Petra, a Cliff-City 

At Petra, in northern Arabia midway 
between the Dead sea and the Gulf of 
Akabal, is a spring which tradition 
says resulted when Moses smote the 
rock with his rod. The natives know it 
as “Ain Musa,” or “water of strife.” It 
is so identified in the Koran. Another 
Mohammedan version identifies this 
spring as a fountain flowing with blood 
which Moses iniraculously changed to 
water. The stream-bed has a very pe- 
culiar reddish coloring. 

Petra itself is known to the Arabs as 
“Wady Musa,” or “watercourse of 





Moses.” It has often been linked with 
the city of Sela, mentioned in the Books 
of Kings, Isaiah, Judges and Chronicles. 
This city occupies a narrow, rocky val- 
ley topped by the sacred mountains of 
Edom. It is actually cut out of the 
rock — something like our own cliff- 
dwellings in the Southwest—but is 
much more elaborate. It was once an 
important point on caravan routes be- 
tween Egypt, eastern Arabia, the Per- 
sian gulf and Palestine. The Edomites 
were driven from the city by David and 
other Hebrew warriors. It was really 





A Cliff Treasure-House 


the succeeding Nebatheans, originally 
a nomadic Arab tribe, which built up 
the place. 

The Greeks were foiled in their at- 
tempt to take Petra. About 106 A. D. the 
Romans occupied the city and made it 
quite important. It is said to have once 
had a population of over 267,000. Many 
beautiful examples of Roman architec- 
ture remain. The Romans cut niches 
in the rock and erected tombs, temples, 
palaces and other buildings. There is 
evidence of Christian worship there in 
a very early day. An amphitheater seat- 
ing 5000 persons is carved in the base 
of a cliff. Petra’s downfall may be 
traced to the sixth century when it was 
conquered by the Moslems. For cen- 
turies its very site was unknown. It 
was re-discovered by Burckhardt in 
1811. 


Kammerer’s Ideas on Heredity 

“Shakespeare was only half right,” 
commented Dr. Paul Kammerer, dis- 
tinguished biologist of the University 
of Vienna, on his arrival in America. 
“Not only the evil but the good that 
man does lives after him.” With that 
he introduced his theory that a race of 
super-men can be developed by trans- 
mission from generation to generation, 
through heredity, of improved mental 
and physical characteristics. He de- 
clared that every act or thought of a 
person, good or bad, becomes a part 
of that person’s body and is in turn 
transmitted to his children. 


Dr. Kammerer claims to have proved 
by experiments that Darwin was right 
in contending that acquired character- 
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istics can be inherited. Dr. Kammerer 
has caused blind “newts” (small water 
creatures) to acquire eyes which the 
following generation inherited; has 
caused yellow salamanders to turn 
black with the result that their offspring 
inherited that color, and has caused 
land frogs to live in water and created 
the instinct in subsequent generations 
to take to water naturally. He thinks 
the inheritance changes in living crea- 
tures are controlled mainly by the duct- 
less glands though influenced to some 
extent by the nervous system. 


“Mass” Hypnotism Fails 


Konradi Leitner, a Swiss hypnotist, or 
the “Marconi of Telepathy” as he 
styles himself, tried to hypnotize the 
audience at a certain New York theater. 
He volunteered to perform for a skepti- 
cal committee of newspapermen. The 
test, an impromptu affair, followed the 
regular show. Leitner, through an in- 
terpreter, asked the members of the au- 
dience to clasp their hands over their 
heads. This was done. Then he told 
them that they could not unclasp their 
hands. But they did, and, laughing, 
quit the theater. Leitner laid the failure 
of his “mass” hypnotism to the audi- 
ence’s lack of proper thought concen- 
tration. However, he did succeed in 


hypnotizing some of the actors indi- 
vidually. 


Machine May Replace “Stenogs” 

The familiar stenographer must go! 
At any rate Martin Bandill, a Swiss in- 
ventor, claims to have perfected a ma- 
chine which will typewrite direct from 
the human voice. This, of course, would 
do away with the practice of dictating 
to a third party. The “boss” talks into 
a special microphone arrangement in 
which sound waves create a corres- 
ponding alternating current which is 
amplified in a small but very efficient 
amplifying device. This current in turn 
enters a series of distributors which, 
in combination with a series of syn- 
chronized printing devices, does the 
printing.- 


Explorations in Palestine 

The past few years have shown a re- 
vived interest in excavations in the Holy 
Land. Zealous explorers have uncover- 
ed and identified many places of Biblical 
interest. Prof. R. A. MacAlister reports 
the discovery of the remains of the mys- 
terious “Millo” mentioned in the Bibli- 
cal account of David’s fortication in the 
captured Jebusite citadel. The state- 
ment that David build “round about 
from Millo” has long puzzled Bible stu- 
dents. It is now thought that “Millo” 
was a tower or wall. 


In the Valley of Kedron, near Jerusa- 
lem, an unopened tomb dating from the 
time of Christ was found by Dr. W. F. 
Albright. It contained about 12 “os- 
suries” (places for holding the bones 
of the dead). Dr. Albright’s party has 
identified the modern town of Ain Sere- 
dah with Zeredah, the home of Jere- 
boam I, one of the early kings of Israel. 
Khibet-Tibneth has been identified as 
Timnath-Serah, the home of Joshua 
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who succeeded Moses in the leadership 
of Israel. 

Exploration of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah has been undertaken by an 
expedition headed by Rev. Dr. M. G. 
Kvle. The “Cities of the Plain” lie 
buried near the south shores of the 
Dead sea. To this day the Arabs show 
. stone formation in the vicinity as the 
“yillar of salt” into which Lot’s wife 
was said to have been turned for daring 
io look back at the ill-fated city. 


“Nova Serpentis” Rated Fixed Star 

As a result of having been viewed in 
the same position for 14 years, “Nova 
Serpentis,” a new star in the constella- 
tion of the Serpent, has at last been 
classified as a fixed star. Astronomers 
now believe that this star may always 
have been a fixed star but was conceal- 
ed by cosmic mist until discovered by 
the Heidelberg university observatory 
14 years ago. It is calculated that it 
requires 1000 years for a beam of light 
from Nova Serpentis to reach the earth. 


Why Do Children Tell “Fibs”? 

The French psychologist, M. Foucault, 
attempts to answer the question, “Why 
do children lie?” A child, he reasons 
is essentially primitive in its instincts; 
it never seeks for causation but deals 
with the obvious, and as with the child 
so with people of mature years, the ob- 
vious is frequently most bewilder- 
ing, as a few simple experiments will 
readily elucidate. 

For instance, 10 different people 
standing together witnessing an acci- 
dent will probably give 10 varying 
versions. Shall these people be classed 
is “liars” simply because differing im- 
pressions were produced on their minds, 
isks Dr. Foucault? He says a child 
has more imagination than its elders; 
it lives in a world of its own making. 
The young mind builds pictures that 
sive false impressions. Should we stig- 
matize the description of these things 
is lies? 





Science Gleanings 

“Kaapi” is the name of a new drug 
vhich Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of the N. Y. 
college of pharmacy, declares will “un- 
chain the fierce impulses of the sub- 
conscious mind and transform its user 
into a savage.” He obtained it from 
tribes inhabiting the jungles at the head- 
waters of the Amazon. 

Not only can oysters change their 
sex but they do so three or four times 
| year, even oftener, according to Prof. 
Sparck, a Danish scientist. 

The three-masted schooner Blossom 
has sailed on a two-year expedition to 
the South Atlantic and Indian oceans to 
ollect specimens of bird and animal 
life for the Cleveland and New York 
museums of natural history. 

Some of the Western Electric Co. 
plants have overcome the danger of 
spontaneous combustion in coal piles by 
storing their reserve supply of the 
“black diamonds.” sometimes amounting 
to thousands of tons, in concrete bins 
covered with water. 

Two albino crows were observed in 
a flock of crows on the Elliott farm, 
near Flowing Spring, W. Va. 
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“Bob White” Has Many Names 


So wonderful a bird is the “colinus 
Virginianus,” as the scientists call him, 
that the Southern Railway has just is- 
sued a handsome booklet telling about 
him and his haunts. This booklet is 
entitled “The Land of Bob White; 
Where, When and How to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Bob White in his home 
throughout the vast regions from Vir- 
ginia to Florida, from Kentucky to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic ocean 
to the Mississippi river.” 

The Bob White is described as “the 
one game bird who adapts himself to 
human civilization, yet retains all of his 
wild qualities.” In different sections 
he is known by different names. North 
of Mason and Dixon’s line he is usually 
called the quail. In the South he is 
known as the partridge. But to all 
lovers of bird life and the great out- 
doors he is affectionately thought of by 
the name he gives himself in his call— 
“Bob White.” 


The Bob White is semi-domesticated 
and he will inhabit the same locality, 
in small flocks or covies, year after year 
if not disturbed. He will migrate if he 
has to to get food but he prefers to stick 
around home. He does good to the 
farmers by eating insects and many 
weed seeds, especially the hated rag- 
weed—but he also likes corn and buck- 
wheat and berries. As a game bird he 
teases the hunter because he rises so 
suddenly from the ground and is so 
swift in flight. “Quail on toast” has long 
been a synonym for the best eating in 
the world. 


This is the season of the year when 
people all over the North and West 
begin to shiver and wish they could go 
South. Thousands upon theusands of 
them do go there—the exodus is increas- 
ing year by year. The Southland is 
enjoying a wonderful period of pros- 
perity, and observers believe that this 
is only the beginning of a new era for 
that rich but long neglected section of 
the country. 


The shortage of cotton and the high 
price paid for it will bring a large 
amount of new wealth into the South. 
Outside capital on a large scale is being 
devoted to the development of its nat- 
ural resources and industries. The 
Southern Railway reports that it has 
spent $20,000,000 more in the South in 
the last year than it has taken from it; 
in other words it is building for the 








Caller—Why don’t you ask your hus- 
band’s advice in this-matter? 

Hostess—I intend to as soon as I decide 
what I’m going to do.—London Opinion. 


future and getting ready for a big ex- 
pansion in business. 

A little money spent in travel, espe- 
cially in the South when the rest of the 
country is frozen up, is one of the best 
investments possible to make. Many 
people regularly go South for the winter 
and they find it costs them little more 
than to stay North. In the South there 
are all sorts of outdoor occupations and 
diversions, including hunting and fish- 
ing, possible the whole year round, and 
a person’s life can be prolonged and 
made happy many years by taking ad- 
vantage of this. John D. Rockefeller 
has shown how old age can be staved 
off by going South when winter comes. 
Even the birds have the sense to do that. 

If you make such a trip you will very 
likely look around and buy a small 
farm or embark in some other enter- 
prise, to keep you interested and give 
you a living. Land in the South is very 
cheap, and you don’t have to be a 
Rockefeller or a Vanderbilt to have a 
place of your own. There is every 
range of climatic conditions and an in- 
finite variety of opportunities. It is 
common to raise two crops a year, and 
markets are close by. 


A Pathfinder subscriber, Virgil S. 
Gibson, a progressive farmer of Albany, 
Ga., has just published a pamphlet on 
“The Cause, Cure and Application” in 
which he analyzes the troubles of the 
farmers, and tells them that they can 
enjoy the same prosperity that other 
people enjoy, if they will only study 
supply and demand and not dump their 
products on a glutted market. He says: 
“I keep a record of cost and add a profit 
in fixing the prices of my produce, and 
there have been only a few instances 
that I have not realized a good profit 
on all I marketed.” 


People who have slaved and suffered 
and only been able to produce crops at 
a loss on the remote and high-priced 
lands of the West are going to the 
South in large numbers, and this move- 
ment is going to be a great benefit to 
all concerned. The pamphlet on “The 
Land of the Bob White” and informa- 
tion about pleasure resorts, farms, in- 
dustrial chances etc. in the new South 
can be had free by addressing the 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 





NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, A. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it.. Write him 
to-day for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month.—Advertisement. 


Fen Other Lands* : 
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GREAT ‘aRieAIN 

Baldwin Beaten. A general election 
on the protective tariff issue, called at 
the instigation of Prime Minister Bald- 
win, resulted in disaster for the con- 
servatives (his party). Though win- 
ning a plurality it failed to gain a ma- 
jority of seats. The conservatives will 
have about 260 seats and the other 340 
will be divided between laborites (190) 
and liberals (150). A surprise was the 
gain of 50 seats by the labor party. The 
new parliament will include eight wom- 
en—three conservatives, three labor- 
ites and two liberals. Miss Susan Law- 
rence is the first single woman to sit in 
that body. Twenty-six women candi- 
dates were defeated by male opponents. 
Though it is not thought likely that the 
labor party will form a coalition with 
the liberals, there is talk that Baldwin 
will resign in the face of the opposition. 
Seasoned leaders say the prime minister 
showed immature judgment in insisting 
on the election. . 


U.S. Claims Upheld. Of the 10 cases 
heard by the international pecuniary 
claims tribunal at London eight were 
decided in favor of the United States. 
Among the latter was a claim for dam- 
ages by British cable companies for the 
action of Admiral Dewey in cutting the 
Hongkong-Manila cable during the 
Spanish-American war. The American 
government had already recommended 
to congress that payment be made. The 
board of arbitration is composed of an 
American, an Englishman and a French- 
man. 


FRANCE 

Poincare Wields Big Stick. The cham- 
ber of deputies, after much wrangling 
and discussion, voted 295 to 270 against 
a bill which would amend the election 
law. Premier Poincare promptly made 
the issue a question of confidence and it 
was passed—408 for and 127 against. 
This prompted Deputy Bernard to say: 
“Poincare swings this chamber around 
as easily as Mussolini does Italy’s, but 
with somewhat more tact and respect.” 





Would Bar Childless Officials. The 
French birth rate is causing such grave 
concern that Senator Massabau offered 
a bill to make ineligible to public office 
any man with less than three children, 
his own or adopted. This would affect 
Premier Poincare, Aristide Briand, 
Rene Viviani, Louis Barthou and other 
notables. 





The Daudet Mystery. Philippe Dau- 
det, 14-year-old son of Leon Daudet, 
was found mortally wounded in a Paris 
taxicab. Certain newspapers claimed 
that the boy was an anarchist and had 


‘ shot himself rather than assassinate 


his own father. The latter, who is roy- 
alist leader, charged that his son had 


-been murdéred “by an atrocious plot.” 


As a result, the body was examined by 
three doctors, two appointed by the de- 
partment of justice and one represent- 


ing the Daudet family, who agreed 
without question that the case was one 
of suicide. The lad was said io be men- 
tally unbalanced. 


Clowns Honored. “In recognition of 
their services to the public in spreading 
good cheer,” the three Fratelli brothers, 
professional clowns, were awarded aca- 
demic palms by the government. This 
is the first award of its kind since the 
days of royal court jesters. 


GERMANY 


Food Riots. The food situation con- 
tinues serious in many parts of Ger- 
many. Hungry mobs, including many 
women and children, daily raid stores 





A Common Scene at Berlin 


and then battle the police to retain their 
booty. Figuring in “trillions” for the 
necessities of life has worked the na- 
tives into a frenzy. The sight of truck- 
loads of potatoes being shoveled into 
the cellars of wealthy individuals while 
the price of one potato remains in the 
millions of marks does not appease the 
hungry population to any extent. In a 
recent clash at Wanne, Westphalia, sev- 
en persons were killed and 30 wounded. 
A mob attacked the police with stones 
and French troops had to restore order. 
Dog meat is being sold at a fancy price 
in Munich. Cardinal Faulhaber has 
gone to Rome to ask the pope for relief. 


Kidnapers Sentenced. C. H. Griffis, a 
former lieutenant in the U. S. army, was 
sentenced at Mosbach, Bavaria, to serve 
21 months in prison and fined 2,000,- 
000,000 marks (about 50 cents) for his 
part in the plot to kidnap Bergdoil, 
American draft evader. E. V. Nelson of 
Chicago, Prince Gagarin of Russia and 
Carl Sperber of Paris, accomplices, 
were given three, eight and 18 months 
respectively. In pronouncing sentence 
the judge admitted that Griffis was ac- 
tuated by patriotic motives and a re- 
ward of $50,000 but nevertheless broke 
the law. The magistrate denounced 
Bergdoll as a coward, explaining that 
“Germany is dependent on American 
help and the German people do not 
want to lose this good-will through the 
deeds of a man like Bergdoll.” The 
state’s attorney went so far as to say 
Germany was not bound to give Berg- 
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doll any particular protection and if 
the American government wished to 
bring about his punishment the route to 
extradition is open to it. Bergdoll was 
not in court when sentence was passed, 
Griffis assumed entire blame for the at- 
tack on Bergdoll at Eberbach last Au- 
gust in which one of the conspirators 
was killed. Griffis had hired the other 
men. He denied the plot was engineer- 
ed by the U. S. army or the American 
Legion but admitted that the former 
knew of it. As all these sentences date 
from time of arrest, Nelson was freed 
immediately. 


Marx Marks Time. Dr. Wilhelm Marx, 
the new chancellor, is marking time, 

yaiting for the reichstag to vote on his 
“authorization bill” which would con- 
fer economic, financial, social and other 
dictatorial powers on his cabinet. Dis- 
solution is his threat to that body if 
they don’t approve the measure. 


——— 





Ruhr Situation Better. As a result of 
the agreement signed between the Ruhr 
industrialists and the French marking 
the official end of passive resistance, 
the French have begun to relax their 
authority over the occupied area and 
to once more function as a silent over- 
seer. The military forces of occupation 
are being regrouped with a view to 
diminishing personal contact with the 
population. The French have made in- 
dividual peace with 53 separate factions. 
The industrialists have already begun 
coal and coke deliveries on the repara- 
tions account. 

ITALY 

Limited Woman Suffrage. A commit- 
tee of deputies reported favorably on a 
bill which would grant limited suffrage 
to about 4,000,000 women. Under its 
provisions certain women will be al- 
lowed to vote in administrative matters. 
Those so favored are: women decorated 
for war and civil service, mothers of 
men killed in the war, women who have 
graduated from elementary schools, and 
women who know how to read and 
write and who pay taxes. 





D’Annunzio Spurns Silver Medal.. A 
silver medal conferred on Gabriele 
d’Annunzio for bravery in the war was 
refused by the poet warrior. At the 
same time he made it known that he had 
received 16 medals and decorations for 
bravery, including the highest gold med- 
al award of the army, and that they had 
been placed as sacrifices on the tomb 
of his unknown soldier. The poet had 
this tomb with an altar hewn out of 
the rock at Monte Grappa, the scene of 
one of the fiercest battles of the war, 
and there occasionally he burns lau- 
rel leaves. He announced that he would 
not again receive anyone who wanted 
to present him with a medal, cross or 
diploma. 





Pope Renews Claim to Rome. Thi 
visit to the Vatican of the king and 
queen of Spain opened an old, trouble- 
some question. The Italian papers took 
occasion to comment that the sover- 
eignty of Rome, if not settled formally 
in substance, no longer existed, and that 
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the relations between the Italian gov- 
ernment and the Roman Catholic 
church were of the best. The papal or- 
gan, however, reasserted the pope’s 
claim to the city in the following words: 
“If the Vatican permitted the Catholic 
king to visit Rome despite the abnormal 
conditions created for the Vatican on 
the unfortunate day of Sept. 20. 1870 
(when Italian troops seized the city), 
it was not because the holy see re- 
nounces its undeniable rights (terri- 
torial sovereignty over Rome), but be- 
cause of the great desire to promote 
peace and harmony on earth.” 


SPAIN 


Ban Patent Medicines. The importa- 
tion into Spain of patent medicines is 
prohibited by a new law which went 
into effect Nov. 1. The ban will remain 
effective until new regulations are per- 
fected. 





Wills Millions to Lawyer. Because he 
had saved the money for her in a law- 
suit a widow in Madrid willed to Juan 
de la Cierva y Penafiel, former minis- 
ter of war, her fortune of 150,000,000 
pesetas—equivalent to about $19,500,- 
000. The widow’s former husband had 
willed the money to the archbishops of 
lsuenos, bui in the legal contest the will 
was set aside and the widow inherited. 


—_—_— 





SWEDEN 


No Peace Prize. The committee in 
charge of the Nobel peace prize has de- 
cided that no-one is entitled to a peace 
iward for 1922. Thirty names were 
considered, including that of the late 
President Harding (because of his dis- 
irmament conference), Jane Addams, 
Secretary of State Hughes, Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, ex-Premier Nitti, and Elsa 
brandstrom, Swedish Red Cross work- 
er. Ex-President Wilson received the 
peace award for 1918. 


TURKEY 


New Patriarch. The Greek Orthodox 
church in session at Constantinople 
elected Gregorius, Metropolitan of 
Chalcedon, as its new patriarch, He 
succeeds Meletios Metaxakis who was 
deposed last July. 


RUSSIA 

Release Churchmen. Bishop Bene- 
dict and several other churchmen ar- 
rested last year for interfering with the 
seizure. of church treasures by the gov- 
ernment have been released. Several 
were originally sentenced to death. In 
view of world-wide protests of its ac- 
tion in sentencing the churchmen, the 
soviet government says it will soon re- 
lease others. 

Erench Auto Plant. Andre Citroen, 
the “Henry Ford of France,” has con- 
cluded negotiations with the soviet gov- 
ernment for the erection of a large 
automobile manufacturing plant near 
Moscow. He plans to build both pas- 
senger cars and tractors. 


Exile for Speculators. The govern- 
ment has established colonies in the 
Nurinsky district of Siberia and. on the 
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shores of the White sea where specu- 
lators, gamblers and other obnoxious 
persons will be sent as rapidly as con- 
victed. Scores of men exiled there have 
taken their families with them. 


HOLLAND 

Einstein Leaves Germany. Prof. Al- 
bert Einstein, who won fame by ex- 
pounding the law of relaticity, has left 
Germany, his native land, on account 
of the anti-Jewish sentiment there. He 
now lives at Leyden and holds the 
chair of physics in the famous old uni- 
versity of that town. 


GREECE 


Venizelos Wary. Ex-Premier Venize- 
los has informed the government that 
he intends to remain in Paris until after 
the Greek elections. A demonstration 
of Venizelists at Athens requested his 
return to influence the voting but he 
telegraphed back that the opposition 
being directed against his party and per- 
son “makes it undesirable that I should 
now return to Greece.” 











RUMANIA 
Find Petrified Body. The petrified 
body of a man was found in the Aknafu- 
gatag salt mine near Bucharest. A lamp 
on his cap was of the type used over 
half a century ago. The victim was 
evidently a miner. 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Want Sea Outlet. The Swiss are 
negotiating with the Italian government 
with a view of making Vado, a small 
port near Genoa, a sea outlet for Swiss 
commerce. It is planned to enlarge the 
harbor, build docks and warehouses 
and to re-route railway lines to speed 
goods to and from Switzerland via the 
Simplon and St. Gothard routes. 


BULGARIA 

Single Sex Standard. Parents found 
guilty of social or economic offenses 
will be deprived of all rights of parent- 
hood if a bill introduced by the minister 
of justice and worship passes parlia- 
ment. No distinction is made between 
the sexes in the standards of good con- 
duct. 


CHINA 


Foreign Intervention Possible. Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, head of the southern gov- 
ernment, has been warned by the allied 
diplomatic corps that their respective 
governments will not permit the estab- 
lishment of Canton as a free port. Dr. 
Sun had threatened this step unless the 
Peking government apportioned him 13 
per cent of its surplus customs reve- 
nues. The foreign governments hold 
that any interference with the collec- 
tion of customs would violate the treaty 
rights of countries which have loaned 
money to China. Six foreign warships, 
including two American vessels, stand 
ready to seize the Canton customhouse 
if Dr, Sun carries out his threat. 


Burn Captives. The lawless warfare 
carried on in China is illustrated in the 
capture of Chenchow, midway between 
Canton and Changsha, by troops of the 
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North China faction under Gen. Chao 
Peng-tis. The government soldiers 
seized personal clothing, food, livestock 
and wealth. The inhabitants were com- 
pelled to help the soldiery. Criminals 
were turned loose and they in turn 
preyed on the city. At Likwankia, in 
Honan province, soldier-bandits looted 
and burned the town, leaving 2000 dead 
and wounded behind. Groups of towns- 
people were tied together, kerosene 
poured over them and then lighted to 
furnish human torches. The troops of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen have retaken Shektan, 
Kwangtung province, after desultory 
fighting. The forces of Gen. Chen Chi- 
ung-ming, North China leader, which 
were reported only 20 miles from Can- 
ton, have been weakened by poor sup- 
port from Peking and have retired for 
a considerable distance. 


JAPAN 

Quake Rocks Central Japan. Central 
Japan, including Kobe and Osaka, was 
shaken by a mild earth tremor. Though 
no damage of any consequence was suf- 
fered, the population, with vision of 
the great Yokohama and Tokyo disas- 
ters still fresh in their memory, were 
panic-stricken. Officials eventually qui- 
eted these fears. The shock was also 
felt on the island of Formosa. The 
Japanese government has advanced to 
26 insurance companies funds sufficient 
to pay 10 per cent of their losses in the 
big earthquake. The work of re-build- 
ing the stricken cities goes on and sta- 
tistics Show that Yokohama is rapidly 
recovering its foreign trade. 





U. S. Ruling Causes Stir. America’s 
assistance to Japan in her recent trou- 
ble has placed the Nipponese govern- 
ment in an.embarrassing position as re 
gards the decision of the U. S. supreme 
court sustaining anti-alien land laws in 
California and Washington. The return 
from the United States of large numbers 
of Japanese has stirred the population. 
Public organizations and newspapers 
are demanding that the government 
take some action on the ruling. It is 
proposed to pass laws in Japan which 
will prohibit Americans from owning 
land there. At the present time Amer- 
icans enjoy the same privileges as the 
natives. 


MEXICO 


Another Revolution. Five states are 
in open rebellion against the federal 
government. They are: Vera Cruz, San 
Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, Michoacan and 
Tamaulipas. Sections of Guerrero are 
said to have ousted federal officials and 
substituted their own men. Fighting is 
reported in Vera Cruz and other places. 
A force of 4000 revolutionists seized 
Jalapa, capital of Vera Cruz, after an 
all-night battle. The federal govern- 
ment claims that the revolution is spon- 
sored by de la Huerta, one of the pres- 
idential candidates, to cover up his 
shortages in government funds. On the 
other hand, de la Huerta contends that 
President Obregon has manipulated the 
election machinery to insure victory 
at the polls for Gen. Calles, de la Huer- 
ta’s rival. 
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It was not until the Republicans 
agreed to demands of progressives for 
free debate and opportunity to vote on 
changing the house rules that Mr. Gil- 
lett, Rep., of Mass. was finally re-elected 
speaker of the house. His election on 
the ninth ballot ended a deadlock which 
lasted two days. This is not a record, 
however, for it took 54 ballots to elect 
the speaker of the 36th congress when 


the house was deadlocked for two 
months. Mr. Gillett was elected by 215 


votes to 197 for Mr. Garrett of Tenn., 
the Democratic candidate. When the 
agreement was reached 15 of those who 
had supported Mr. Cooper, progressive, 
of Wis., swung their votes to Mr. Gil- 
lett. Rules of the 67th congress will 
prevail for 30 days. 

After organizing, the 68th congress 
heard President Coolidge’s maiden 
speech and then adjourned for three 
days out of respect to the memory of 
the late President Harding. During this 
time the great task of making commit- 
tee assignments went on. The republi- 
can committee on committees fixed the 
apportionment of membershipas between 
Republicans and Democrats on the ways 
and means committee at 15 Republicans 
to 11 Democrats; appropriations com- 
mittee, 21 to 14; and on other commit- 
tees the same as in the 65th congress. 
Messrs. Miller, Rep., and Buckley, Dem., 
were sworn in as members from Illinois 
despite protests of Mr. Rainey of that 
state. The latter declared that Mr. Mil- 
ler had spent more than $63,000 in cam- 
paigning and that there was evidence 
of fraud in Mr. Buckley’s election. 

In its brief session the senate passed 
without discussion two bills presented 
by Senator Willis, Rep., of Ohio. One 
provides a pension of $5000 a year to 
Mrs. Harding, and the other would give 
her the franking privilege of the mails. 
Both bills now go to the house. The 
house unanimously adopted a resolution 
by Mr. Burton, Rep., of Ohio, authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a committee to 
frame resolutions on Harding’s death. 

Nearly 4000 bills have already pour- 
ed into congress. Membors of the house 
introduced the major portion, offering 
about 3000 of which 2000 are private 
bills and 150 are resolutions. (As usual 
there are many bills authorizing new 
postoffice buildings.) In addition, 124 
executive communications and 84 peti- 
tions were filed in the house. The sen- 
ate received nearly 600 bills and 30 
resolutions. 

Of interest is the bill by Mr. Celler, 
Dem., of N. Y., designating “The Star 
Spangled Banner” as our official na- 
tional anthem. This patriotic song has 
never been officially recognized. The 
American Legion requests that it be so 
honored. In the words of Mr. Celler: 
“*The Star Spangled Banner’ has endur- 
ed since 1814. It may be difficult to sing 
and some claim it is unmusical, yet the 
people have carried the melody and 
words in their hearts for over a cen- 
tury. Such age-worn choice seems ir- 


revocable, and until 
shall have been adopted let us proclaim 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ as our na- 
tional anthem. England has ‘Rule 
Britannica’ and France ‘The Marseil- 
laise.’ Let us therefore select as our 
hymn ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ which 
our late President Harding proclaimed 
to be the ‘poetic revelation of an Amer- 
ican soul aflame.’ ” 

Creation of a separate bureau of the 
treasury to direct prohibition enforce- 
ment is provided in a bill introduced 
by Mr. Crampton, Rep., of Mich., one 
of the congressional dry leaders. How- 
ever, this is contrary to President Cool- 
idge’s expressed views. The executive 
wants prohibition enforcement trans- 
ferred from the treasury department to 
the department of justice. 

In the senate an appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 for relief in Germany is pro- 
posed in a bill introduced by Senator 
Lenroot, Rep., of Wis. The money would 
be expended under the direction of the 
president or through such agencies as 
he might select. This, also, does not 
meet the approval of the president who 
recently told Ambassador Wiedfelt that 
he was against “charity” aid to Germany 
but that any proposal of the reparation 
commission authorizing the floating of 
a loan to Germany to finance the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs would receive the 
moral support of the United States. 

Recommendation that a special bill be 
enacted to keep Gen. Pershing in active 
service after he reaches the statutory 
retirement age was forwarded to the 
senate and house military committees by 
Secretary of War Weeks. Under the 
law, Gen. Pershing will be automatical- 
ly retired on his 64th birthday next 
year unless congress passes a special 
act to retain him in active service. It 
it planned to make Pershing “general 
of the army” for life. Because of his 
war record he has already been grant- 
ed the full salary of his rank for life 
and this would not be altered by his 
retirement for age. Secretary Weeks 
thinks it would be a mistake to retire 
Gen. Pershing. 

Of 15 bills affecting the District of 
Columbia that have been introduced in 
the senate, two would give suffrage to 
residents of the national capital. A bill 
by Senator Jones, Rep., of Wash., would 
provide national representation for the 
people of the district and proposes an 
amendment to the constitution which 
would permit them to elect presiden- 
tial electors, senators and representa- 
tives. Senator Capper, Rep., of ans., 
offered a measure which would allow 
residents of the district to vote for del- 
egates to the house, members of the 
board of district commissioners, mem- 
bers of the public utilities commission, 
and members of the board of education. 
At the present time the district is run 
by the government. 

The state department would be allot- 
ted money to purchase embassies and 
legations costing not more than $50,000 
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each in Buenos Aires, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Tokyo and Madrid under a bill 
introduced in the house by Mr. Rogers, 
Rep., of Mass. Entry by the United 
States into the international copyright 
union is proposed in a bill by Mr. Bloom, 
Dem., of N. Y. Amendments to the 
national prohibition act to provide for 
heavier fines and prison terms is urged 
in a measure by Mr. Stalker, Rep., of 
N. Y. Liberalization of the immigration 
laws is asked by Mr. Graham, Rep. 
of Ill. 

Appointment of a commission to de- 
termine what alcoholic content of a 
beverage is intoxicating is provided in 
the senate bill of Senator Spencer, Rep., 
of Mo. Senator McCormick, Rep., of 
Iil., proposes that congress restrict the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 
Creation of a wheat stabilization cor- 
poration with a capital stock of $300,- 
000,000 weuld be authorized under a bill 
introduced by Senator Gooding, Rep., 
of Idaho. The corporation would be 
empowered to establish a minimum 
basic price of $1.50 a bushel for No. 1 
Northern spring wheat, which the 
bill’s author believes would stabilize the 
price of other wheat. Establishment of 
a federal court of conciliation which 
would have the power to hear and de- 
termine industrial disputes affécting 
operation of interstate commerce is pro- 
posed in a bill by Senator Spencer. 

Since the president declared against 
the soldiers’ bonus the American Legion 
and veterans generally have been organ- 
izing a “soldiers’ bloc.” Forty mem- 
bers of the house and five senators are 
ex-service men. The latter are Senators 
Reed of Pa., Elkins of W. Va., Adams 
of Colo., Howell of Nebr. and Brook- 
hart of lowa, all Republicans. 


A reduction of over $260,000,000 in 
federal appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1925 is provided in the annual 
budget transmitted to congress by Pres- 
ident Coolidge. Total expenditures are 
estimated at $3,300,000,000, exclusive of 
the postal service, and total receipts al 
$3,700,000,000, leaving a surplus of about 
$400,000,000. It is in view of the ex- 
pected balance that the president rec- 
ommends a reduction in taxes of over 
$300,000,000. In the budget message Mr. 
Coolidge again came out strong against 
a soldiers’ bonus. Incidentally he point- 
ed out where $275,000,000 can be saved 
in the operating expenses of the govern- 
ment for the coming fiscal year. It is 
estimated that the expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1924 will be $3,565,006,000, 
or $132,440,000 less than 1923. 

A resolution providing for entrance 
of the United States in the world court 
after it has been divorced completely 
from the league of nations was intro- 
duced in the senate by Senator Lenroot, 
Rep., of Wis. Senator Curtis, Rep., of 
Kans., offered a resolution proposing an 
“equal rights” amendment to the con- 
stitution. The latter is sponsored by 
the National Woman’s Party. It would 
give equal rights to men and women 
throughout the country. The 19th 
amendment granted woman suffrage but 
women do not enjoy the same rights as 
men in other things. 
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Assails Bolshevik Press. Speaking at 
Louisville, Ky., James G. McFarland, 
srand exalted ruler of the Order of 
Elks, appealed to the order to combat 
bolshevism in the United States. There 
are 104 bolshevik papers published in 
New York alone, declared McFarland. 
These papers, he said, are attacking 
civilization, law and order and should 
be combated by active patriotism and 
the intelligent exercize of the ballot. 





Nine Killed in Wreck. Nine persons 
lost their lives and seven were severly 
injured when one section of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, a New York Cen- 
tral train, crashed into another at 
Forsythe, N. Y. The locomotive of one 
ran into the observation car on the rear 
of the section ahead. The first section 
lad stopped in a heavy fog because of 
in automobile wreck on the track. 





Former Governor Appeals. Former 
Gov. Walton of Okla. filed an appeal to 
the supreme court from the dismissal of 
his request to have the Oklahoma house 
of representatives enjoined from pro- 
ceeding with the impeachment case. The 
injunction suit was originally dismissed 
by Federal District Judge Cotteral on 
the ground that it involved political 
rather than constitutional questions. 





Noted Methodist Bishop Dies. James 
\tkins, of Junualaska, N. C., bishop of 
the Methodist Church South, died at the 
ige of 72. He was one of the founders 
of the Southern Methodist university 
it Dallas, Tex., and was in charge of 
inissions in Belgium, Poland and Czech- 
‘slovakia from 1918 to 1921. 





Dutch Schooner Seized. A Dutch 
schooner witha cargo of whisky and 
wines valued at $250,000 was seized two 
miles off Fire Island lightship by a 
federal coast guard cutter. Federal 
agents had been informed that the ves- 
sel was the property of Emanuel Kess- 
ler, convicted bootlegger, and was load- 
ed with holiday liquor when it left 
Holland, 


Ponzi Asks Pardon. Charles Ponzi, 
lsoston schemer, whose financial tricks 
| few years ago landed him in prison, 
had asked President Coolidge for a par- 
(on. The president instructed the de- 
partment of justice to forward to Ponzi 
‘ printed form on which to make formal 
(pplication. 


Klan Aids Colored Church. Through 
' local newspaper the Ku Klux Klan 
made a contribution of $25 towards the 
building of a negro church at Greenport, 
N.©Y. A communication to the paper 
read as follows: “Klansmen of Green- 
port have viewed with what zeal the 
colored people of this vicinity are work- 
ing to build for themselves a church and 
we realize the magnitude of the task 
before them. We believe that the peo- 
ple of Greenport should encourage them 
in this Christian effort. Words alone 
are of little avail and we therefore en- 














close with this letter $25, to be forward- 
ed to the building committee of the 


. Methodist church of Greenport, as a 


small help in the building of that 
church. With the donation we also ex- 
tend our best wishes and the hope that 
these Christians may realize their de- 
sires in the successful and early com- 
pletion of this church.” 

Fines Don’t Faze Bricklayers. Four 
bricklayers at Larchmont, N. Y., were 
fined $5 apiece for working on Sunday. 
“That’s all right,” one of them said as 
he paid his fine. “We can afford to pay 
the fine because, counting double over- 
time, we make $36 apiece for every 
Sunday we work.” 


Uses Pistol to Crack Nut. William 
Kennedy, of Newcastle, Pa., was killed 
by the discharge of a revolver with 
which he tried to crack a coconut. Hold- 
ing the nut between his knees he struck 
it several times with the butt of the 
pistol which was discharged into his 
abdomen. 








Train Stops fot False Teeth. A pas- 
senger standing on the rear platform of 
a train near Los Angeles sneezed and 
blew out his $60 false teeth. The con- 
ductor had the train stopped and many 
of the passengers rolled out of their 
berths and went in search of the un- 
fortunate gentleman’s teeth which were 
finally found at the bottom of an irri- 
gation canal. 


Eats 53 “Hot Dogs.” John Hume, 250- 
pound New Yorker, ate 53 “hot dog” 
sandwiches at one sitting in a contest 
to determine the “hot dog” champion- 
ship of the world. The prize is alleged 
to have been a “fur-lined brown derby 
and a hand-painted leather vest.” Val 
Menges, last year’s champion, collapsed 
just as the 44th “dog” disappeared. It 
is reported on fairly good authority that 
Hume refused to use mustard. 








Taken to Jail in Plane. A private in 
the army air service, Stanley Miller, sta- 
tioned near Dayton, Ohio, had the ques- 
tionable honor of being the first prison- 
er to be taken to jail in an airplane 
patrol. Miller was taken by plane to the 
guardhouse at Columbus to await a 
court-martial on charges of being ab- 
sent without leave and making false 
statements about a previous enlistment. 





To Fly to Honduras. Harrison Estep 
and his wife are planning to fly in an 
airplane from Hampton Roads, Va., to 
their home in Honduras, Central Amer- 
ica. The chief purpose of the trip, says 
Estep, is to stimulate interest in flying 
among the people in Central America. 


Thinks Enough Boys on Farms. The 
trend of young men and women away 
from the farm to the city is normal and 
necessary, declared George E. Farrell, 
field agent of the department of agri- 
culture, in a speech at Chicago. The 
boys who want to leave the farm should 
do so, said Farrell, otherwise there will 
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be too many on the farms to support. 
“The trend is merely the normal adjust- 
ment of population,” he said. “The ra- 
tio of the rural birth rate to the urban 
birth rate is about 3 to 1. Enough boys 
are staying on most of the farms to keep 
them going.” 


Rhodes Scholarships Awarded. Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore col- 
lege and secretary of the Rhodes trus- 
tees, announced the result of the an- 
nual election of American Rhodes 
scholars to the University of Oxford. 
For the 32 appointments made this year 
there were 357 candidates representing 
145 colleges and universities. The ex- 
aminations are given on the basis of 
character, personality, scholarship and 
physical vigor. 





Negro Migrations. According to the 
department of labor, 478,000 negroes 
left 13 Southern states during the year 
ending Sept. 1. The largest number mi-_ 
grated from Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and: Mississippi. 





9000 Patents a Month. The commis- 
sioner of patents reports that applica- 
tions for patents during the last fiscal 
year averaged 9000 a month. During 
this period $3,026,500 in fees was col- 
lected, the largest amount for any year. 
It is said that nearly 75,000 applications 
are awaiting action owing to an inade- 
quate office force. 





‘ 

Death Rate Increases. According to 
the census bureau, there were 11.8 
deaths last year for every 1000 popula- 
tion in the registration area of the Unit- 
ed States, which comprises 85 per cent 
of the country. This was a slight in- 
crease over the 1921 death rate, but not 
so great as the rate in 1920. The death 
rate in 1922 was highest in Maine and 
Vermont and lowest in Idaho. 





Red Gasoline Suggested. W. A. Jacobs, 
who was detailed by the bureau of 
mines to make a study of the hazards 
of gasoline, recommends that all gaso- 
line be colored red as a safety measure. 
Red, he says, is the color most widely 
used as a danger signal, and since gaso- 
line is often mistaken for water, kero- 
sene or other colorless liquids there 
should be some way of distinguishing it 
from them. 





4,000,000 Autos This Year. The direc- 
tors of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimate that 4,000,000 
new automobiles were manufactured in 
the United States in 1923. This is near- 
ly 50 per cent greater than the produc- 
tion in 1922. The largest output was 
reached in May when 393,400 cars were 
turned out. 





Attacks Rhodes Scholarships. Henry 
Cashman, of Denmark, Wis., state rep- 
resentative and member of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin board of regents, says 
he is opposed to the university accept- 
ing any more Rhodes scholarships. “The 
object of Rhodes scholarships,” he says, 
“is to extend British rule and ultimately 
to recover the United States. This 
scheme makes traitors of some of Amer- 
ica’s finest young men.” , 
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President Takes Firm Stand in Message 


In addressing the opening session of 
congress, President Coolidge unques- 
tionably repudiated the nickname of 
“Silent Cal” which his taciturnity had 
earned for him. His first public mes- 
sage more than gratified a nation which 
had been unusually curious to read the 
new chief executive’s mind. For exact- 
ly one hour and five minutes the presi- 
dent unhesitatingly aired his views on 
the vital problems of the day. His voice 
was wafted to millions of listeners all 
over the country. It was the first time 
in history that a president’s message 
had been broadcast. 

Besides reiterating his intention to 
carry out his predecessor’s policies, Mr. 
Coolidge hit straight from the shoulder 
on questions that have arisen since Mr. 
Harding’s death. He took a stand that 
is irrevocable and firm. His voice, 
while not strong, was crisp and con- 
vincing, and his calm presence amazed 
the audience which packed the house 
galleries. Mr. Coolidge’s message was 
also notable for its short sentences and 
“understandable” language. For ex- 
ample, in commenting on America’s at- 
titude on foreign matters he said: 

“For us peace reigns everywhere. We 
desire to perpetuate it always by grant- 
ing full justice to others and requiring 
of others full justice to ourselves. Our 
country has one cardinal principle to 
maintain in its foreign policy. It is an 
American principle. It must be an 
American policy. We attend to our 
own affairs, conserve our strength, and 
protect the interests of our own citizens; 
but we recognize thoroughly our obliga- 
tion to help others, reserving to the 
decision of our own judgment the time, 
the place, and the method. We realize 
the common bond of humanity. We 
know the inescapabable law of service.” 


The president favors America enter- 
ing the world court but with reserva- 
tions that will make it clear that we are 
not affiliated with the league of nations. 
“Our country has definitely refused to 
adopt the league,” he said; “the inci- 
dent, so far as we are concerned, is 
closed.” The league exists “as a for- 
eign agency,” and he hoped it would be 
helpful, he added. 

Russia. he declared, should not be 
recognized until she acknowledges the 
sanctity of international obligations and 
stops trying to honeycomb and under- 
mine the ancient foundations of civi- 
lization. “I do not propose to barter 
away for the privilege of trade any of 
the cherished rights of humanity,” he 
waned. He told of the great aid we 
had given the Russians, and said we 
would renew relations with them when 
they showed the intention of doing the 
right thing. 

Commeniing on the foreign debt, he 
continued: “I do not favor the cancel- 
lation of this debt, but I see no objection 
to adjusting it in accordance with the 
principle adopted with the British debt. 
Our country would not wish to assume 
the roll of an oppressive creditor, but 
would maintain the principle that finan- 


cial obligations between nations are 
likewise moral obligations which inter- 
national faith and honor require should 
be discharged. 


“It is for these reasons that we have 
a direct interest in the economic re- 
covery of Europe. They are enlarged 
by our desire for the stability of civili- 
zation and the welfare of humanity. 
That we are making sacrifices to that 
end no-one can deny. Our deferred 
interest (debt) alone amounts to a mil- 
lion dollars a day. We have reiterated 
our desire to see France paid and Ger- 
many revived. We have proposed dis- 
armament. We have earnestly sought 
to compose differences and _ restore 
peace. We shall persevere in well-doing, 
not by force, but by reason.” 

Turning to domestic problems, the 
president said “the proposed plan of 
the secretary of the treasury has my 
unqualified approval.” He added: “I 









1 WANT TO BRING MY 
LITTLE FRIEND INTO 
THE HOUSE To 
PLAY. WITH 














* No; before the red sympathizers can get their 
friend Soviet Russia admitted to decent s80- 
ciety they must make him clean his dirty feet. 
—Dalias News. 
am not in favor of excess profit taxes. 
I especially commend a decrease on 
earned incomes. For seven years the 
people have borne with uncomplaining 
courage the tremendous burden of na- 
tional and local taxation. They must 
both be reduced. The taxes of the na- 
tion must be reduced now as much as 
prudence will permit, and expenditures 
must be reduced accordingly. High 
taxes reach everywhere and burden ev- 
erybody. They bear most heavily upon 
the poor. They diminish industry and 
commerce. They make agriculture un- 
profitable. They increase the rates of 
transportation. They are a charge on 
every necessary of life. Of all the serv- 
ices which congress can render to the 
country, I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing this one to be paramount.” 

Stating that he was heartily in accord 
with some of the American Legion leg- 
islative program, the president said em- 
phatically: “But I do not favor a bonus.” 
He recommended that the 9500 vacant 
beds in government hospitals receive, 
without hospital pay, veterans of. all 
wars needing hospital care. He appeal- 
ed for a stronger army and navy. As 
for the merchant marine, he recom- 
mended that our large merchant fleet 
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be transferred, as soon as possible, to 
private ownership. And he said can- 
didly that if we want a merchant marine 
we must be prepared to pay for it. 


The present tariff law, in his opinion, 
should not be tinkered with; any in- 
equalities can be handled under the 
existing law, he said. He wants mu- 
nicipal and state authorities to co-oper- 
ate with the government in making pro- 
hibition effective. “Free government,” 
he said, “has no greater menace than 
disrespect for authority and continual 
violation of the law. It is the duty of 
a citizen not only to observe the law 
but to let it be known that he is oppos- 
ed to its violation.” He wants the coast 
guard strengthened to prevent rum 
smuggling, and believes prohibition 
agents should be placed under civil 
service rules. Postmasters, he also urges, 
should be chosen on the merit system 
and in order to take the postal service 
out of politics he recommends that four- 
year terms for postmasters be abolished. 


“Every sound remedy that can be de- 
vised should be applied to the relief of 
the farmer,” he suggested; but “no plan 
for government fixing of prices, no re- 
sort to the public treasury will be ofany 
permanént value in establishing agri- 
culture. Simple and direct methods put 
into operation by the farmer himself are 
the only real sources for restoration. 
Diversification is necessary. Indirectly 
the farmer must be relieved by a reduc- 
tion of national and local taxation. He 
must be assisted by a re-organization of 
the freight-rate structure. Cheaper fer- 
tilizers must be provided. He must have 
organization. Our agricultural schools 
ought to have thorough courses in the 
theory of organization and co-operative 
marketing.” 

Subject to the right to re-take in time 
of war, the president urged that Muscle 
Shoals be sold. “Consolidation appears 
to be the only feasible method for the 
maintenance of an adequate system of 
railroad transportation,” he asserted. He 
urged “an entire re-organization of the 
rate structure for freight.” In the mat- 
ter of education he declared that the 
government is not doing as much as it 
legitimately can do to promote the wel- 
fare of the people. He favors limitation 
of child labor, a minimum wage law for 
women, and a separate department of 
education whose head will be a cabi- 
net member. 

Taking up the immigration problem, 
Mr. Coolidge said that new arrivals 
should be limited to our capacity to ab- 
sorb them into the ranks of good citi- 
zenship. “America must be kept Amer- 
ican,” he warned. Even with our policy 
of restricted immigration he thinks it 
would be well to make it of a selective 
nature. Furthermore, he desires a law 
requiring the immediate registration of 
all aliens. “Those who do not want to 
be partakers of the American spirit 
ought not to settle in America,” he con- 
tends. 

The president believes the chief ex- 
ecutive should be given power to take 
emergency action in coal strikes and 
says the people are entitled to have an 
assured source of fuel as a basic neces- 
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sity. He warned those engaged in this 
industry that they must realize that 
their duty to the public is primary and 
that they must not exploit the industry 
for selfish ends; else the government 
would eventually have to assert its 
power. 


He pointed out that under the consti- 
tution the rights of negroes are just as 
sacred as those of other citizens and for 
that reason congress should do all in 
its power to prevent and punish “the 
hideous crime of lynching.” The poli- 
cies used in administering our insular 
possessions have the full support of the 
administration. The president com- 
mended the reforestation project and 
the plan of highway development. The 
sovernment, he said, should give liberal 
aid to the states in building up good 
roads, 

Mr. Coolidge’s message found general 
favor with most of his party. Criticism 
from other quarters was expected. Sen- 


_ ator Magnus Johnson, of Minn., Farm- 


labor, was “disappointed” because the 
president did not offer “some practical 
method of relief for agriculture.” Sen- 
ator Dill of Wash., Dem., said the mes- 
sage placed Mr. Coolidge at the head of 
the “standpat reactionary forces” and 
that “progressives must look elsewhere 
for leadership.” Representative Nelson, 
leader of the La Follette group on the 
epublican side, found little in the mes- 
sage that would please the country, “al- 
though it was concise and well deliver- 
ed.” Victor Berger of Wis., Socialist, 
admitted the message was courageous 
but said the man who made it “can 
never be elected president.” J. R. Quinn, 
national commander of the American 
Legion, sharply criticized the presi- 
dent’s position on the bonus. - Because 
the secretary of the treasury has admit- 
ted that national finances are more than 
sufficient to meet it, he predicts that 
the bonus will go through in spite of a 
“misinformed” president. 





FARMERS AND POLITICIANS 


Farmers must feel resentment over the 
palaver of professional politicians who try 
to make agricultural conditions seem worse 
than the facts will warrant in order to 
curry favor, but who can offer no logical 
solution for farm problems. If we were 
farming we would welcome sincere co- 
yperation, but we would shun condescen- 
sion from people who amount to less, who 
iccomplish less, whose reward is less, and 
whose hope is less. The farmer has a big 
business. He ‘has a large sphere of varied 
possibilities. Sometimes he wins; some- 
times he loses, but in the long run his 
comfortable gain would make his anxious 
political adviser turn green with envy. As 
he looks down from his estate he must 
regard with amusement the studied com- 
passion of self-seeking small potatoes.— 
Wayne Herald. 





REQUIESCAT 


“Mary had a little lamb”: 
It almost makes me cry, 
The way the jokesmiths keep this up 
And won’t let Mary die. 
—Legion Weekly. 





A patient man is one who doesn’t swear 
when using a postoffice pen.—Milwaukee 
Journal, 
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Government Items 


German Trade Treaty Signed. A 











_ new treaty of commerce, friendship and 


consular relationships between this 
country and Germany was signed by 
Secretary Hughes and Ambassador 
Wiedfeldt. This is the first formal treaty 
between the United States and Germany 
since the separate peace treaty follow- 
ing the war. os 

Stole $75,000 in Stamps. Herman C. 
Davis, who has been employed in the 
postoffice department for 25 years, 
signed a confession stating how he had 
systematically robbed the department 
of $75,000 worth of stamps in the last 
four years. Davis was arrested and 
after his confession was released on 
$5000 bond for action by the grand jury. 
As a member of the committee for the 
destruction of damaged stamps Davis 
would obtain stamps before they were 
burned and then swear that they had 
been destroyed. The stamps were sub- 
stituted for good stamps which were 
sold at a discount in St. Louis. 

Lien Filed Against Morse. The fed- 
eral government filed a judgment lien 
in the District of Columbia supreme 
court against Charles W. Morse, ship- 
builder, to recover $1,224,500 due for 
income taxes for the years 1916 to 
1918 inclusive. The orginal amount was 
$750,250, the remainder being added as 
penalties. This lien will be effective 
only for property owned by Morse in 
the District of Columbia. 





Pensioners Decrease. The commis- 
sioner of pensions reports that 24,970 
Civil war veterans drawing pensions 
died last year. There was a loss to the 
pension roll of 8260 Civil war widow 
pensioners. On the other hand 25,364 
Spanish war veterans were added to 
the pension roll during the year. The 
pensions range all the way from $2 a 
month to $416 a month, the latter being 
paid by special act of congress to the 
widow of President Roosevelt in con- 
sideration of his services in the Spanish- 
American war. 





White House Dangerous. The chief 
of engineer of the army, Maj.-Gen. Lan- 
sing Beach, reports that the White 
House is in danger of fire and its upper 
story is unsafe structurally. _Beach’s 
report to the war department asks for 
$400,000 to reconstruct the dangerous 
part of the building. 

Reparation Plan Approved. President 
Coolidge approved a plan for American 
participation in a restricted inquiry into 
German finances as proposed by Pre- 
mier Poincare of France. The new plan 
provides for the creation of two expert 
committees, one to consider the means 
of balancing the German budget and 
measures for stabilizing her currency, 
the other to consider the capital which 
has been removed from Germany. The 
committees will be appointed by the 
reparation commission. Since all the 
delegates on the commission, said a 








Statement from the White House, have 
expressed a desire to have the United 
States represented, our government 
“will view with favor the acceptance 
by American experts” of an invitation 
to serve on the committees. However, 
the government will not be represented 
directly. The invitation will be extend- 
ed directly to American experts and not 
throug the government. 





Morrow on Railroad Board. Edwin 
P. Morrow, retiring governor of Ken- 
tucky, was appointed by President Cool- 
idge as a member of the railroad labor 
board. The position was offered to 
Gov. Morrow last spring but he request- 
ed permission to serve out his full term 
as governor. 





Veteran Refuses Compensation. A 
check for $1500 was sent to Lyman P. 
Hunter, of Salt Lake City, by the vete- 
ran’s bureau for disability received in 
the World war. Lyman sent the check 
back, saying that he spent only a short 
time in the service and did not deserve 
the money, especially since he has a 
good job. 





Mail Carrying Perilous Job. A report 
from the postoffice department shows 
that 55\ rural mail carriers lost their 
lives during the performance of their 
duty in the last two and a half years. 
The department asks people having 
their mail delivered on rural routes 
to place their mailboxes on the right- 
hand side of the road in the direction 
of the carrier’s travel. This, declared 
the report, would remove one of the 
traffic perils. 





New Clock in Senate. The old custom 
of turning back the senate clock when 
the legal time for adjournment has 
arrived is doomed. A new clock re- 
cently installed in the senate chamber 
will give only the correct Eastern stand- 
ard time. By means of an electrical 
device it will be regulated by a master 
clock in the naval observatory. 





Retires from Marine Corps. Maj.-Gen. 
George Barnett retired from the marine 
corps after over 40 years of service. He 
Was appointed major-general comman- 
dant of the marine corps in 1914. He 
served throughout the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war and also served in China and 
the Philippines. 





CAPPER’S WEEKLY TEN CENTS 


Capper’s Weekly will entertain the whole 
family. You will enjoy and profit by the 
editorials and articles by U. S. Senator 
Arthur Capper and T. A. McNeal. Your 
wife will profit by the household hints and 
fashion page, and the children and grown- 
ups, too, will delight in the children’s page. 
Its health articles by Doctor Copeland will 
prevent much suffering in your family. All 
will enjoy the stories, snappy articles and 
cartoons by famous artists. A journal of 
progress and welfare and champion of a 
square deal for all of the people. Readers 
will receive this paper for eight weeks by 
mailing ten cents to Dept. 26, Capper’s 
Weekly, Topeka, Kansas. A new serial story 
starts soon. Therefore you should send 
in your order at once.—Advertisement. 
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The most popular books of the month, 
according to public library tabulation 
by The Bookman, are: Fiction—“Black 
Oxen,” by Gertrude Atherton; “The 
Mine With the Iron Door,” Harold Bell 
Wright; “The White Flag,” Gene Strat- 
ton Porter; “The Alaskan,” James 
Oliver Curwood; “His Children’s Chil- 
dren,” Arthur Train; “The Covered 
Wagon,” Emerson Hough; “The En- 
chanted April,” by “Elizabeth”; “Faint 
Perfume,” Zona Gale; “The Cathedral,” 
Hugh Walpole, and “One of Ours,” Willa 
Cather. 

General—“Life of Christ,” Giovanni 
Papini; “Life and Letters of Walter H. 


‘Page,” Burion J. Hendrick; “The Goose- 


Step,” Upton Sinclair; “Etiquette,” Emi- 
ly Post; “A Man from Maine,” Edward 
Bok; “Outline of History,” H. G. Wells; 
“Up Stream,” Ludwig Lewisohn; “The 
Mind. in the Making,” James H. Robin- 
son, and “Beasts, Men and Gods,” Ferd- 
inand Ossendowski. With the excep- 
tion. of the last three named, all of 
these books have been reviewed in our 
columns. 


Those who have read Robert W. Serv- 
ice’s poems will remember the “Scurvy 
Kid.” The original of that character 
is Richard Jacobson who recently made 
a 4000-mile trip to Seattle just to find a 
good home for “Cap,” his dog pal who 
grew old in service. 

The average reader would do well 
to divide his reading sharply between 
the important and the unimportant, ac- 
cording to Hilaire Belloc. However, he 
does not mean that a person should 
shirk superficial reading. In fact, the 
reader cannot avoid it; he must read 
the newspapers and magazines, and the 
myriads of advertisements that are 
thrust to meet his gaze. “The only rule, 
as it seems to me,” says Mr. Belloc, “is 
to take this superficial reading easily 
and rapidly and prevent it from affect- 
ing the deeper part of the mind.” 

As to serious reading, he offers this 
advice: “The first rule I would make 
would be to take up things in the order 
of their importance—theology, philos- 
ophy, history, great verse, fiction and 
travel. One may object that theology 
and philosophy are subjects which most 
men will not concern themselves with. 
If one does, I beg his pardon, but he is 
wrong. They are subjects all men con- 
cern themselves with, even though they 
do not know that they are doing it under 
those particular names. Everything you 
read, serious or not, has some underly- 
ing theology and philosophy.” As far as 
a bad and “foolish” book is concerned, 
Mr. Belloc thinks it does much less 
harm than it did in the days when 
books were few. 


Composition is everything! The order 
of words can either make or spoil a 
sentence. Besides, different word ar- 
rangements may change the whole idea 
of a sentence. Given the same number 
of words, two persons. can write on 


the same subject yet the work of one . 


will probably be inferior to that of the 
other. The Home Friend magazine 
points out where a single line from 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
vard” permits 20 different word ar- 
rangements without in any way alter- 
ing the meaning yet conveying differ- 
ent impressions to the reader. The line 
in question reads: “The plowman home- 
ward plods his weary way.” 

The following variations by no means 
exhaust the possible combinations; they 
merely give an idea of what may be 
done with these seven words: 


The weary plowman homeward plods his 
way. 

The weary plowman plods his homeward 
way. 

The homeward plowman plods his weary 
way. 

The homeward plowman, weary, plods his 
way. 

The homeward, weary plowman plods his 
way. 

The weary, homeward plowman plods his 
way. 

Homeward the weary plowman plods his 
way. 

Homeward, weary, the plowman plods his 
way. 

Homeward the plowman plods his weary 
way. 

Homeward the plowman, weary, plods his 
way. 

Weary, the homeward plowman plods his 
way. 

Weary, homeward the plowman plods his 
way. 

Weary, the plowman plods his homeward 
way. 

Weary, the plowman homeward plods his 
way. 

The plowman plods his homeward, weary 
way. 

The plowman plods his weary, homeward 
way. 

The plowman homeward, weary, plods his 
way. 

The plowman, weary, homeward plods his 
way. 

The plowman, weary, plods his homeward 
way. 


A letter written by Burns, the poet, 
brought $2460 at a New York auction 
sale. An autographed copy of Gold- 
smith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” was sold 
for $470, and $320 was paid for Eugene 
Field’s “Tribune Primer,” autographed 
by the author. 


William Butler Yeats, Irish poet and 
playright who received the Nobel liter- 
ary award, belongs to the Celtic renais- 
sance. His work is drawn from things 
symbolic and mystic and smacks of old 
Irish sagas and folklore. His two best- 
known plays, “The Countess Kathleen” 
(1892) and ‘The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire” (1894), are borrowed from fan- 
tasy yet withal are dramatic and full 
of beauty. Among his other products 
may be mentioned “The Wanderings of 
Oisin,” “John Sherman,” “A Book of 
Irish Verse,” “The Secret Rose,” “The 
Wind Among the Reeds,” “The Pot of 
Broth,” “Kathleen-ni-Houlihan,” and 
“The Hour Glass.” 

Born at Dublin in 1865, Mr. Yeats was 
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the son of John Butler Yeats, a painter 
of some note, and, like his father, he 
often visited this country. Mr. Yeats’s 
short poems are considered by some 
critics the best the century has pro- 
duced. Incidentally, he is a member 
of the Free State senate. 


Books We Have Read 

From Pinafores to Politics, Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman (Henry Holt & Co.)— 
It just seems as if anybody prominent 
in public or social life can get a book 
published these days. There is an epi- 
demic of “memoirs” and such. This is 
a sample—and a poor one at that. For 
any entertainment or other good you 
‘an get out of it your are welcome. As 
for us, we don’t mingle enough in so- 
ciety or politics to appreciate it. 

Lew Tyler’s Wives, Wallace Irwin (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons)—A delightful story 
of domesticity which carries an appeal 
to both sexes. The hero is a lovable and 
good natured individual who lacks 
many of the qualities necessary for a 
successful husband. His first marriage 
venture goes on the rocks. He marries 
again; then the reformation begins. 
Written in a sympathetic style. The con- 
cluding chapters show the work of a 
master hand. 

The End of the House of Alard, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (E. P. Dutton & Co.)—A 
proud old English family find that mort- 
gages and post-war taxation are eating 
them out of house and home. The only 
hope of saving their estate lies in marry- 
ing off the children to rich matches. 
It can be done, but the daughter and 
youngest son refuse to sacrifice their 
own happiness in order to save the old 
homestead. The estate is accordingly 
sold. It is a typical English story but 
very pleasing in its description of the 
countryside and, besides, it presents a 
good character study. 

Tetherstones, Ethel M. Dell (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons)—This is a typical Ethel 
M. Dell story. It introduces a typical 
villian, bold and bad; a typical hero, 
too good and guileless to be real; and 
the typical E. M. D. heroine. The latter 
is beautiful and always upright save 
when she faints (which she does in 
every other chapter). She shows her- 
self to be as different from the modern 
girl as any miss could possibly be. A 
tale of love and plotting in rural Eng- 
land. 

The Debater’s Guide, John H. Arnold 
(Handy Book Corp.)—If you are a stu- 
dent, member of a literary society or in 
any way interested in discussion and 
debate here is a practical and helpful 
volume. Besides giving the dcbater 
some wholesome advice it sets forth 
pointers for the affirmative and negative 
sides in such live arguments as immi- 
gration restriction, Japanese and Chi- 
nese citizenship, soldiers’ bonus, can- 
cellation of war debts, world court, St. 
Lawrence waterway project, prohibi- 
tion, closed shop, merchant marine, 
ownership of railroads, single tax, Mus- 
cle Shoals, Ku Klux Klan, election of 
president by direct vote, direct primary, 
recall of judges, capital punishment, etc. 
References are also given. 
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The Night Before Christmas 


This poem by Clement Clarke Moore 
is an old stand-by for school readers 
and is one of the most popular pieces of 
Christmas poetry ever written. It has 
much of the cheery ring of the Yuletide 
in it, dealing as jt does with the annual 
visit of St. Nicholas, and is interesting 
reading to older persons who recall 
their anticipation of the approach of 
this friend of childhood and to children 
who very soon now will be awaiting 
the coming of this merry old distributor 
of joy. 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse. 

The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care, 

In the hope that St. Nicholas soon would 

be there. 

children were nestled 

their beds, 

\While visions of sugar-plums danced in 
their heads, 

(nd Ma in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled down for a long winter’s 
nap; 

When out on the lawn there arose such 
a clatter, 

I sprang from my-bed to see what was 
the matter. 

{way to the window I flew like a flash, 

lore open the shutter, and’ threw up the 
sash. 

Che moon on the breast of the new-fallen 
snow 

Gave a luster of midday to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should 
appear 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny rein- 
deer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

[ knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they 
came, 

\nd he whistled and shouted and called 
them by name; 

“Now, Dasher! Now, Dancer! 
er! Now, Vixen! 
On, Comet! On, Cupid! 

Blitzen !” 
Co the top of the porch, to the top of the 
wall! ‘ 
Now dash away, dash away; dash away all! 
\s dry-leaves before the wild hurricane fly, 
Whenthey meet with an obstacle mount to 


The all snug in 


Now, Pranc- 


On, Dunder and 


the sky, 

So up to the housetop the coursers they 
flew, 

With a sleigh full of toys, and St. Nich- 
olas too. 

\nd then, in a twinkling, I heard on the 
roof 

Che prancing and pawing of each tiny 
hoof. 

\s I drew in my head and was turning 
around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 
bound. 

He was dressed all in fur, from his head to 
his foot, 


\nd his clothes were all tarnished with 
ashés and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

\nd he looked like a peddler just opening 
his pack. 


His eyes! How they twinkled! His dim- 


ples, how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like 
a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like 
a bow, 








And the beard on his chin was as white as 
the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his 
teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like 
a wreath. 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly 
old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him in spite 
of myself. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to 
dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to 
his work, 

And filled all the stockings—then turned 
with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh; to his team gave 
a whistle, 

Away they all flew like the down of a thistle, 

But I heard him exclaim ere he drove out 
of sight: 

“Merry Christmas to all, and to all, a good 
night.” 





THE VALUE OF DERISION 


George Zolnay, sculptor, says cubism, fu- 
turism and other freak forms of art are 
dying out in Europe because America laugh- 
ed them to death. Credit the great Amer- 
ican laugh with another of its useful serv- 
ices. America was, looked to as their pros- 
pective El Dorado, by the art-distorting 
cults abroad. But Uncle Sam, although 
sometimes curiously responsive to humbug 
for so shrewd a gentleman as he really is, 
this time didn’t “fall.”. Our American con- 
noisseurs grinned satirically at the cubist, 
futurist, post-futurist and vorticist outfit. 
Their canvases might be exploited in London 
and Paris, but few of them-saw these shores, 
Now, left to their own devices, the fads are 
languishing. The end is in sight for them. 
Ridicule is a formidable weapon. And ridi- 
cule is just the weapon to use against what 
is inherently ridiculous.—Buffalo Times. 





When a man says “TI can hear a noise,” 
it probably never occurs to him that there 
is nothing in this wide world that anybody 
can hear but a noise. 
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London funny paper says that Sir 
Harry Lauder, the famous Scottish en- 
tertaimer, has offered a gift of £10,000 
to be given to the widow of the British 
“unknown soldier.” 


Of the beneficial effect of prohibition 
on home life there can be no doubt. 
Many a boy who was the “apple of his 
mother’s eye” was in fact only a wine- 
sap. 

¢ 
THAT REVOLUTIONIST, RADIO 

The present age will be famous in his- 
tory as the one in which so many “im- 
possible” things were actually done. 
Nothing is “impossible” now; people 
are so hardened to miracles of all kinds 
that you can’t astonish them, no matter 
what you do. A stage magician used to 
pretend to pull live rabbits right out of 
the air—and although everyone knew 
that he had taken the rabbit out of his 
own inside pocket this was considered 
a rare feat. But now hundreds of thou- 
sands of amateurs—young and old— 
can sit down before a little box of 
wires in their own home and pull out 
of the air-——not live rabbits—but music, 
speeches, sermons, time signals, weath- 
er and market reports, ‘stories for the 
children and a great variety of other 
interesting stuff. 

The miracle of last year is the com- 
monplace of this year. All the world 
has been converted to a radio basis. 
The ads of men’s clothes in the news- 
papers, instead of showing those superb 
specimens of humanity playing golf, 
sucking briar pipes or breaking traflic 
rules in high-powered autos, represent 
them as listening in on the radio. 

There is no telling what effect the 
radio will have on the business world, 
and especially on certain lines such as 
talking machines, pianos, autos, tele- 
phone service etc. The sale of phono- 
graph records has suddenly collapsed 
and unless something energetic is done 
to put the phonograph back on the map 
it will soon be retired to the attic. Just 
now everybody who is spending any 
money is spending it on the radio, and 
it is hard work getting them to show 
interest in anything else no matter how 
meritorious. 

Here is a novelty which is one of the 
greatest toys ever invented and at the 
same time a device which has far-reach- 
ing possibilities as a means of general 
communication. The politicians have 
been quick to realize this and they are 
swarming around the radio broadcast- 
ing stations trying to get a chance to 
tell the world something. The radio 
may decide the coming national elec- 
tion, as it provides the one and only 
channel through which to reach the 
“stay-at-home” voter. The figures show 
that every election ever held in this 
country might have gone the other way 
if these hard-boiled stay-at-homers had 
come out of their shells and voted. 

“Friend, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears,” exhorted Mark Antony 
when he was, gefending the memory of 


Caesar. The modern public man doesn’t 
even have to ask people to lend him 
their ears, as their ears are already 
glued io radio phones or cocked to catch 
every syllable given out by a “loud 
speaker” attachment. 

President Coolidge’s message to con- 
gress and his address on the Harding 
memorial were both widely broadcast. 
This is the first time this has been done. 
Microphones were installed in the 
house of representatives and the White 
House for this special purpose and his 
actual words and voice were transmit- 
ted to all parts of the country through 
six big stations, at Washington, Provi- 
dence, New York, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Dallas. 

Hundreds of thousands of people who 
otherwise would never have had a 
chance to hear a president speak were 
thus able not only to hear him but to 
hear him in their own homes. It was 
as if the president himself had been a 
guest there and was speaking specially 
to them. It was the same way a few 
weeks ago when ex-President Wilson 
spoke to a huge audience through the 
radio and made an appeal for the league 
of nations. All who-heard him could 
mark every word and every intonation 
of his voice, and thus judge for them- 
selves as to his mental and physical 
condition, after there has been so much 
misrepresentation of it one way and 
another. 

Politics has taken to the new medium 
like a duck to water and it may be that 
the “stump” which has been the sym- 
bolic platform of the political spell- 
binders will have to yield altogether to 
the radio. The new medium has great 
advantages for both speaker and listen- 
er. The speaker is in no danger of 
being heckled or interrupted by dis- 
turbers whose only brains are in their 
feet. And on the other hand whenever 
the listener finds the talker is getting 
tiresome he doesn’t have to continue to 
listen; he can simply turn a little black 
knob a trifle and can shut out the un- 
welcome talk and draw to suit his own 
taste from quite a variety of other at- 
tractions. 

The radio fan doesn’t have to stay at 
the baseball or football game that is 
going against his favorite side; he can 
pass on to something else. He can treat 
himself to a symphony concert from 
New York, or a comic opera from 
Schenectady, or a sermon from Pitts- 
burgh, or a lecture from Dallas on how 
to fight the boll-weevil, or a _ playlet 
from Chicago, or a propaganda speech 
from somewhere telling what fine fel- 
lows the Russian bolsheviks are, or a 
paid boost from somewhere else urg- 
ing people to vote for wine and beer 
or to buy Uncle Geezer’s book of stories 
for children. 


If he has a suitable outfit he can listen 
to a man in Havana, Cuba, talking Span- 
ish, or a church choir in Montreal sing- 
ing in French, or a pianist in Liverpool 
playing Chopin, or a cafe orchestra in 
San Francisco playing jazz. He needn’t 


listen to the banana song if he is sur- 
feited with it; he can tune in on a basso 
profundo or a coloratura soprano or a 
speech by Magnus Johnson or a ukulele 
quartet or a bedtime story. If he gets 
tired he can crawl into bed and be 
lulled to sleep by a cradle song or by a 
beautiful contralto who is singing “Just 
a Little Love, a Little Kiss” for him in 
Cincinnati. 

The radio has the advantage of the 
phonograph because the stuff heard 
over it comes “hot off the bat,” instead 
of being “canned.” But the phonograph 
will do things that the radio can’t do. 
For instance it will preserve the speech 
of some person and you can hear that 
person speak years after he is dead, 
just as the movies enable him to go on 
acting after he is physically dead. Pho- 
nograph records cost a good deat even 
at the cut prices—but then you can 
play them over and over again, and 
‘an make your own selections. 

The radio has captured the men as 
no other novelty ever has. In fact no 
male, no matter how young or how old, 
is immune to the radio germ—and when 
the germ gets to working on him it wil! 
go hard with the victim. He becomes 
completely demoralized, if not dement- 
ed. He isn’t content to sit before a 
radio outfit and listen to what is com- 
ing in; as soon as he “gets” a given sta- 
tion which he has been fishing for he 
passes on to something else. It is the 
fishing that teases him, not the fish. 

He buys a little “Book of 1001 Hook- 
ups” and starts at No. 1 and goes right 
through the book. He tries every pos- 
sible and impossible combination of 
units and wiring. He keeps buying im- 
proved crystals, cat whiskers, detector 
and amplifier tubes, rheostats, variome- 
ters, lightning arresters, grid-leaks, 
ticklers, boosters, batteries, aerials etc. 
until no money is left in the family cof- 
fers to buy necessities. 

Everything in the house and out is 
levied on by him and made subservient 
to his radio éxperiments. He connects 
up with the telephone wires, the elec- 
tric light wires, the gas pipes, the water 
pipes, the bed springs, the door knob, 
the piano strings, the clothes-line, the 
wire fence, the tin roof. -He takes his 
wife’s dishpan and converts it into « 
loud-speaker. He dumps ‘the breakfast 
food in with the flour and uses the car- 
ton to wind a new coil on. He connects 
his battery to the bird cage and kills 
the bird. Nothing escapes his wild an« 
roving eye, and nothing is sacred from 
his prehensile and profaning hand. 

But the fates sometimes take revenge 
on him and play him a mean trick—as 
they did on one of the editors of the 
*athfinder. He was experimenting 
with the water pipes as a “ground” con- 
nection and was sitting on the rim of 
the bath-tub with his radio outfit in his 
lap and stretching out his hands to 
fasten a wire to a faucet. Suddenly his 
feet slipped and before he could save 
himself he was dumped boaily into the 
bath-tub. Like Andy Gump, he shouted 
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“Qh. Min!” His wife came and rescued 
him, and he was a-pitiable sight indeed, 
for she had had some rugs soaking in 
the bath-tub and it was half full of 
soupy water. That radio bug’s ardor 
was cooled for that night and he went 
io bed at once, to give his clothes a 
chance to dry. 

We can thus see how radio may enter 
the home and become a disturber of 
the peace. Mrs. Cora White of Minne- 
apolis the other day filed a divorce suit 

vainst her husband, alleging that “he 
pavs more attention to his radio than 
to her and the home and the radio 
vania has alienatea his affection for 
her.’ The number of “radio widows” 
who are left all dressed up and nowhere 
to go because their husbands spend all 
their spare time fishing for distant radio 
stations is said to be rapidly increasing. 
\ person with a radio becomes churlish 
ind self-absorbed, and it is likely that 
our neurologists will soon begin to re- 
port radio-itis as an epidemic disease 
ind a prolific cause of insanity. 

But there is a little silver lining to 
ihe cloud, and the radio is not an unmit- 
izated villain. One good thing it does 
is to keep Hubby home nights. He no 
longer has to go to “lodge meetings” 
several times a week, or go “down town 
to see a man on business” on the re- 
maining nights. Immediately after the 
evening repast he plants himself before 
the radio, and the family will hear lit- 
tle from him for solid hours to come, 
beyond a grunt now and then when he 
“vets” something or an impatient warn- 
ing to the others in the house to “keep 
still” so he can listen better. The wom- 
en of the household should lay the law 
down firmly and insist on having an 
extra telephone set so they as well as 
the radio bug can hear something now 
ind then. The radio should be a boon 
to harmonious families. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Parker, of River Falls, Wis., 
who are 96 and 93 years old, celebrated 
their 70th wedding anniversary recent- 
ly by both listening in on the radio— 
ind they didn’t have to fight over the 
phones or over what station they should 
listen to. It can be done, you see. 

lhere is no prophesying how far the 
radio may reach or what changes it 

iy bring about. Eventually ways will 
be found to limit the broadcasting and 
eceiving so that people will have to 

iv, in some way, for the service they 

the same as for electric current, 
phones, gas ete. Marconi has lately re- 
ported an invention which will permit 

Station to send messages out in a 
‘traight line, instead of broadcasting in 
ill directions... When this is accom- 
plished the massages will become much 
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clearer and the consumption of energy 
much less. 

The time is coming when everyone 
will carry a little radio transmitter and 
receiver along with him wherever he 
goes, and be able to communicate with 
anyone else he wishes—all by wireless. 
It is no wonder that the telephone com- 
panies are quaking in their boots for 
fear that the radio will take their mo- 
nopoly away from them. It is no won- 
der that they are using every possible 
means to get their hooks in on the radio 
in such a way that when the crash 
comes and the present phones are 
thrown on the junk pile they will still 
be in on the ground floor. y 

While we are not at liberty yet to 
speak more definitely on the uses and 
abuses of the radio, we must issue a 
warning to the public to beware of be- 
ing strung as “suckers” or made the 
victims of paid propaganda through 
their enthusiasm for listening to the 
radio. The schemers are at work and 
are utilizing the radio for ulterior pur- 
poses, and hence we should weigh care- 
fully everything that comes in by this 
channel, if it is at all suspicious, and 
not allow ourselves to be imposed upon 
any more than if the message were de- 
livered face to face. 

The radio is enabling a vast number 
of people to hear fine music ete. that 
they never would have known anything 
about, and it is making many people 
listen to sermons who never went in- 
side a church. It has great possibilities 
for good—but like all such agencies it 

‘an also be used for vicious, or at least 
selfish objects. The radio gets into the 
home to an extent that no other outside 
agency ever has, and all good citizens 
must be vigilant and see to it that this 
privilege is not abused. 

q 

Dempsey “must work to pay tax on 
income,” it is reported. That’s good; 
we never did think he did enough work 
for the income he got. 

q 

Efforts to cross a bull moose with a 
donkey is reported in the West. Is 
this a political fusion scheme between 
the progressives and the Democrats, 

¢ 

A reader sends us a tag which he says 
the sugar people are placing in pack- 
ages of sugar. It reads thus: “With 
free raw sugar this sugar would cost 
you about two cents a pound less. Urge 
your congressmen to insist on removal 
of tariff on sugar.” It is certainly true 
that there is propaganda everywhere 
in these days, when a person can’t even 
buy some sugar without getting a dose 
of it. There is no question that if the 
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tariff was taken off sugar the retail 
price could be reduced about two cenis 
a pound. The duty is there to encourage 
the cane sugar and beet sugar industry 
in this country. -lo many people it 
seems like too big a subsidy to pay two 
cents a pound extra on all the 10 bil- 
lion pounds of sugar we consume each 
year in order to help the domestic 
sugar industry, which produces only 
one-sixth that amount. Nevertheless the 
fact also is that Americans get sugar for 
less money than the people of most 
other nations do. The sugar barons of 
course would like to have the tariff 
taken off as this would make sugar still 
cheaper and increase the consumption 
and the profits. If they could once get 
free trade established this would kill 
the domestic sugar industry and stop 
all competition, and then they could 
boost prices to suit themselves. They 
would then have the American market, 
which is by far the richest picking in 
the world, at their mercy. It’s a nice 
little bedtime story these international 
magnates are feeding us. along with our 
sugar. It’s a wonder they haven’t put 
it on the radio. 


Conditions in Mexico certainly are 
revolting. 


Dr.M.Carey Thomas, woman who was 
formerly president of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege, characterizes the senate as “primi- 
tive-minded.” Woodrow Wilson when 
president characterized it as “pygmy- 
minded.” The Socialists want to abolish 
the senate altogether, and that might 
be the best way to dispose of it. 


Man in Germany naméd Marcus Lan- 
dau, writes the Pathfinder a letter ask- 
ing us to publish an advertisement of 
his “Deep Breathing Belt,” which he 
sells for $5 and which he says will cure 
nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
He forgot the little matter of paying for 
the advertising. Evidently he thought 
we would do the work and then whistle 
for our money, as Uncle Sam did with 
his $255,000,000 watch on the Rhine. 


Here’s hoping that the new German 
chancellor won’t be handicapped by 
his name—Marx! It suggests something 
practically worthless. 


Western senator tells of a group of 
farmers who got themselves up a din- 
ner for 16 cents which would have cost 
$1.55 at a restaurant. According to this 
the farmers must make a bigger profit 
than that out of farming or some of 
them would go into the restaurant busi- 
ness and show the restaurant keepers 
how to furnish good eats at fair prices. 
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Question 








Flag in Civil War 

Ques. During the Civil war was the num- 
ber of stars in the American flag decreased 
because of states that seceded?—Ans. No. 
Although 11 states declared themselves out 
of the Union Lincoln refused to have the 
stars removed from the flag. From the 
beginning he maintained that a state could 
not secede. When the war began there 
were 34 stars in the flag and before the 
war ended two more were added for Nevada 
and West Virginia. 


Attendance of Congressmen 

Ques. Is there any law compelling sena- 
tors and representatives to attend the ses- 
sions of congress, or is each one a law 
unto himself in that respect?—Ans. There 
is no general law or constitutional provi- 
sion which compels congressmen to attend 
the sessions of congress. However, the 
constitution gives each house the authority 
to compel the attendance of its own mem- 
bers. Each house also has the power to 
delegate this authority to a minority of its 
members. Members of the house of repre- 
sentatives go through the formality of get- 
ting leave of absence from the assembly. 
Originally this custom also prevailed in 
the senate. Now senators come and go as 
they please and only an occasional feeble 
attempt is made to compel absent members 
to attend the sessions. 


Christiania as “Oslo” 


Ques. Was Christiania once called “Oslo”? 
—Ans. Oslo was the name of the ancient 
city which stood on one bank of the Akers 
river which now flows through the present 
city of Christiania. It was in the ancient 
city of Oslo that James VI of Scotland mar- 
ried Anne of Denmark. A fire swept the 
old city in 1624, nearly four centuries after 
it had been founded. King Christian re- 
built it on the opposite bank of the river 
and it then acquired its present name 
(Christiania). A suburb still bears the 
name of Oslo. It is proposed to rename 
the entire city Oslo. 





Meaning of “Savvy” 

Ques. What does the word “savvy” mean? 
—Ans. “Savvy” is a corruption of the Span- 
ish “saber,” meaning to know. “Do you 
savvy?” is equivalent to “Do you under- 
stand?” The word was originally adopted 
by Western ranchmen from the Mexicans. 
When used as a noun “savvy” means knowl- 
edge of the world. In both senses it is slang. 


Farm Aid in England 


Ques. Does England provide government 
aid to her farmers?—Ans. Last June the 
British parliament passed an agricultural 
credits bill. Under its provisions the govern- 
ment loans farmers money on land, taking 
a first lien. The loan and interest are pay- 
able in payments extending over 60 years. 
Loans are made up to 75 per cent of the 
value of the land. 


Standard Oil Co. 


Ques. When was the Standard Oil Co. 
first organized?—Ans. The Standard Oil 
Co. was organized in 1870 by John D. Rocke- 
feller, his brother William, Henry M. 
Flagler, Samuel Andrews and Stephen Hark- 
ness. John D. Rockefeller, president of 
the company, had previously engaged in 
the refining business at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gradually the Standard Oil Co. absorbed 
most of its rivals and assumed control of 
the oil business. The original capital of 
the firm was $1,000,000. In 1872 the capital 
was increased to $2,500,000 and two years 


later another million was added. The capi- 
tal was again greatly increased in 1882 
when separate Standard Oil companies were 
organized in the various states. In 1911 the 
supreme court ordered the Standard Oil Co. 
to dissolve into its component parts on the 
ground that it was a combination in re- 
straint of trade in violatien of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. In complying with this 
court order the stock of the company was 
so distributed that the general prosperity 
of the company was in no way affected. 





Literacy Tests 

What peoplé in the United States 
illiterates? Are children 
included?—Ans. The 1920 census report 
states that illiteracy figures “should be 
understood as representing only those per- 
sons who have had no schooling whatever.” 
According to the federal census if a person 
can write his name he is not classed as an 
illiterate. Illiteracy in the United States, 
then, includes all adult persons who are 
unable to write their names. Using this 
test as a standard the census report of 1920 
showed that there were 5,000,000 illiterates 
in the country, 3,000,000 of whom were 
native born. 


Ques. 


are classed as 





Game of Backgammon 


Ques. Please explain the old social game 
of “backgammon.”—Ans. Backgammon is 
a game of chance and dates from great 
antiquity. It is played by two persons on a 
board usually made in two tray-like com- 
partments hinged at the back. Each com- 
partment is marked off into 12 spaces call- 
ed points, six at each end. Each player 
has 15 “men,” the movements of which 
from place to place on the board are de- 
termined by throwing dice. The game is 
too complicated to be explained fully here, 
but directions for playing it can be found 
in almost any good encyclopedia. “Back- 
gammon” is supposed to be derived from 
“back” and “gammon,” game, because the 
“men” are often set back during the game. 


Gold Used Industrially 


Ques. What per cent of the world’s an- 
nual production of gold is used for indus- 
trial or non-monetary purposes?—Ans. Ex- 
perts estimate that between one-fourth and 
one-third of it is so used. Most of this is 
used by dentists, surgeons, bookbinders and 
manufacturers of jewelry, watches, plate 
and ornaments. Practically all the gold 
metal produced in or brought to this coun- 
try is refined at our mints and assay offices. 
The depositors of the gold are allowed to 
take the proceeds either in currency or in 
bars for industrial use. 








Turtle Doves 


Ques. Is it the male or female turtle 
dove which coos? What is the difference 
between turtle doves and Carolina doves? 
—Ans. Naturalists say it is the male dove 
which does the cooing. Because of their 
plaintive tone these doves are often called 
mourning doves. Carolina dove is only 
another name for the turtle dove. 


Standard Time 


Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
Standard time—Ans. Standard time was 
adopted in 1883 by the American Railway 
Association chiefly to convenience the 
operation of trains in the United States 
and Canada. This system divides the 
United States into four longitudinal belts 
with a meridian of time for each belt. The 
meridians chosen were 75, 90, 105 and 120 
degrees west of Greenwich. Since they are 
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Doesn’t look much like the present-day auto 
bus, does it? ‘This shows the first steam-pro- 
pelled omnibus, operated in 1833. It rolled 
on wheels similar to those used on the ordi- 
nary steam-roller 





15 degrees apart the difference in time 
between any two adjoining meridians is 
exactly one hour. The time belts corre- 
spond roughly to these meridians. Eastern 
time includes the belt between the Atlantic 
and an irregular line between Detroit and 
Charleston, S. C. The territory from this 
line to another line between Bismarck, N 
Dak., and the mouth of the Rio Grande is 
Central time. The next belt extends to a 
line corresponding to the western boundary. 
of Idaho, Utah and Arizona and the time in 
this district is Mountain time. Pacific time 
includes the remainder of the country. 
When it is 12 o’clock noon in New York it is 
ll a. m. in Chicago, 10 a. m. in Denver and 
9 a.m. in San Francisco. 





Entering West Point 


Ques. How should a person go at it to 
get an appointment to the U. S. military 
academy at West Point ?—Ans,. Circularscon- 
taining full information about the military 
academy and appointments will be sent out 
on request from “Adjutant-General’s Office, 
War Department, Washington, D.C.” Most 
of the appointments to West Point are 
made by the president upon designations 
by senators and representatives. These 
designations may be made directly, but it 
is now customary te hoki! competitive ex- 
aminations in each district which is -al- 
lotted appointments. The quota of cadets 
for the different states and districts is as 
follows: Two from each congressional dis- 
trict, two from each federal territory, two 
from Porto Rico, four from the District of 
Columbia, four from each state at large and 
80 from the United States at large. In 
addition to these the president may ap- 
point a limited number of enlisted men in 
the regular army and the national guard. 





World Court and League 


Ques. What is the relation between the 
world court and the league of nations?— 
(ns. Article 14 of the league of nations 
covenant says the council “shall formulate 
and submit to the members of the league 
for adoption plans for the establishment 
of a Permanent Court of. International 
Justice.’ In aceordance with this article 
the council of the league appointed an ad- 
visory committee composed of nine eminent 
jurists to draft a plan for the court. Elihu 
Root was on this committee and was large- 
ly responsible for the final draft of the 
scheme. This committee submitted its 
plan to the council which examined it and 
then submitted it to the assembly of the 
league. After a few amendments were made 
the assembly adopted the plan. The world 
ourt formally opened June 15, 1920, and 
since then has been holding regular ses- 
sions, The court is composed of nine 
judges and four deputy judges, all of whom 
are elected by the assembly of the league 
ol nations. John Bassett Moore is the only 
American member on the court. Other 
countries represented are Great Britain, 
France, Japan, Italy, Denmark, Holland, 
Spain’ and Rumania. The world court 
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bears somewhat the same relation to the 
members of the league of nations as our 
supreme court does to our states. But 
there is this important difference: the world 
court has jurisdiction only when a dis- 
pute is submitted to it by the parties in- 
volved, whereas our supreme court has 
jurisdiction over certain classes of cases 
by constitutional provision. Article 14 of 
the league covenant says: “The court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it.” 


The Caucasian Race 


Ques. Is the name “Caucasian” as ap- 
plied to a race of mankind related in any 
way to the region in southern Russia known 
as the Caucasus?—Ans. J. F. Blumenbach 
in 1781 classified .mankind into five races, 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, Amer- 
ican and Malay, corresponding to the white, 
yellow, black, red and brown races. The 
finest and most perfectly proportioned skull 
in Blumenbach’s collection was from the 
Caucasus. He therefore took the Caucasians 
or inhabitants of the Caucasus to be the 
highest type of mankind. But the name is 
a misnomer because the natives of the 
Caucasus do not represent the highest type 
of the human race. Although Blumenbach’s 
classification is the popularly accepted di- 
vision of the peoples of the world, anthro- 
pologists consider it unscientific. The term 
“Caucasian” denotes the white race as dis- 
tinguished from the colored races in gen- 
eral. 


“The Seven Seas” ‘ 


Ques. What is meant by the expression 
“the seven seas”?—Ans. This is a figurative 
expression to denote all the seas and oceans 
of the world. The common explanation is 
that the seven seas are the Arctic, Antarctic, 
North and South Pacific, North and South 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. But the appli- 
eation is purely imaginary and artificial. 
The expression was part of the vernacular 
of many nations long before some of these 
oceans were discovered by the white race. 
The seven seas are referred to in the litera- 
ture of the early Hindus, Persians, Romans 
and Hebrews. To the Persians the “seven 
seas” were the streams forming the Oxus 
river, and the Hindus applied the expres- 
sion to bodies of water in the Punjab. Near 
Venice in Italy were seven large salt-water 
lagoons which the Romans called “septem 
maria,” which is Latin for “seven seas.” 





Leases for 99 Years 


Ques. Why are so many leases made for 
99 years? Why not 100 or some other 
number?—Ans. This custom is a relic of 
the old English common law. Just why 
leases were made for that particular period 
is not known for certain. One theory is 
that there was an old common law pre- 
venting a person from leasing real estate 
for 100 years. To evade this law land- 
owners would lease their property for 99 
years, ohe year less than the prohibited 
period. But the theory is not substantiated 
by evidence. In Shakespeare’s time the 
custom of making leases for 99 years was 
already well established. The practice was 
brought to America as part of the common 
law. In most American cities the 99-year 
period is still selected for leases. Some- 
times these leases contain a stipulation that 
the lessee may renew the lease forever at 
the end of the initial term. In one or two 
siates there is a more practical and sub- 
stantial reason for adopting the 99-year 
period. By statute these states class lease- 
holds for 100 years or over as real property. 
By making the lease for one year less the 
leasehold is rated as personal property 
and escapes many of the burdens of taxa- 
tion as real estate. 
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How Electric Signs Work 


The electric advertising signs on sides 
and tops of buildings etc. are not much 
to look at if viewed in the daytime. 
Sometimes they appear to be only 
masses of rusty iron and tin. The me- 
chanical part of the sign, which cannot 
be seen from the street, consists of 
motors, clocks, flashers and drums; 
these are inside the building. The 
drums, placed in racks, are equipped 
with ball bearings so they will turn 
smoothly. Each drum is set with ir- 
regular teeth that make contact with 
copper fingers above it as it slowly re- 
volves. 

By breaking off the teeth that are not 
wanted the proper combination of con- 
tacts are left to form the desired letter. 
All drums are turned together by a 
small motor. A high-speed flasher reg- 
ulates the decorative lights around the 
edge of the sign. There is a smaller 
flasher that tells the time on the sign 
and also a time clock that times the 
flasher. Then there is the master time 
clock that stops and starts the sign at 
the desired time. 

On the sign itself there is a unit or 
monogram for each letter. Each unit 
has 21 lamps and can form any’ letter 
or figure by lighting a certain combina- 
tion of lamps. Around the edge of the 
sign are the different-colored lamps con- 
trolled by the high-speed flasher. The 
lights in the monograms flash out the 
advertisement and stay lit long enough 
to be read. In the meantime the high- 
speed flasher is chasing streaks of light- 
ning around the border and spraying an 
electric fountain at each corner. Then 
the little flasher shows the time and 
changes it every minute. All this keeps 
up until the master clock turns off the 
current at the set time. 


Treasures of Galapagos Islands 

The Galapagos Islands have a strong 
lure for seekers of buried treasure. 
Tales of hidden treasure are as common 
as grains of salt, but it seems certain 
that pirates hid some gold and silver 
in these islands which belong to Ecua- 
dor. Two caches, silver ingots and 
pieces of eight, have been unearthed. 
The finder of one built a hotel in Ecua- 
dor; the second drank himself to death. 
However, the real “treasure” of the 
islands is the abundance of its flowers, 
birds, giant tortoises and volcanic cones. 


A Trap for the Critic 

Did you ever perform a trick and then 
have some “smart aleck” sneeringly re- 
mark that there was “nothing to that 
stunt”; he “seen through it right from 
the start’? The next time something 
like that happens see if this little ex- 
pedient won’t “cook his goose.” You 
compliment him on his sharp eyes and 
invite him to help in your next number, 
a juggling feat, and watch closely to 
detect any tricks. When he steps up 
on the stage you hand him a cane or 





stick. mines step up on a chair and ict laen 
the brim of a tumbler filled with water 
against the ceiling. 

Then you ask the victim to place his 
stick against the bottom of the glass and 
hold it in place. You step to the floor, 
carry the chair off to one side of the 
room and calmly sit down. After a few 
minutes he will begin to see a great 
light. Everybody will enjoy a hearty 
laugh at his expense for obviously he 
must stand there foolishly holding 
the tumbler against the ceiling until 
you relieve him unless he is willing to 
take a wetting. 


A Different Kind of Level 
Here is a good method of obtaining 
levels. This simple device was devised 
by Korean contractors and consists of 
two glass tubes and a length of rubber 
hose filled with water. According to 











How It is Operated 


Science and Invention, one of the tubes 
is mounted on a stick as shown in the 
sketch. By raising the other end until 
the water appears in the glass and then 
sighting over the water in the second 
tube at the column of water in the first 
tube, a perfect level is said to be pro- 
duced. 


The Seven Heavens of Mohammedanism 


The number seven is revered in the 
Mohammedan world. All important 
happenings are supposed to occur on 
the seventh day of the seventh month of 
the year. Every seventh year there is a 
big celebration on the seventh day of 
the seventh month. 

According to the teachings of Islam 
and later Judaism, the Mohammedan 
celestial system consists of seven heav- 


-ens, each of different structure, and each 


having its own significance. The first 
‘ of these is of pure silver. Here the 


stars are said to be hung out like lamps 
on a golden chain. It is also claimed 
that Mohammed met Adam and Eve 
here. In the second heaven, which is 
of polished steel and dazzling splendor, 
Mohammed met Noah. 

The third heaven is of precious 
stones, claimed to be too bright for 
human eyes. It is here that the angel 
of death, Azrael, is forever at his desk 
writing the book of life. The angel of 
tears dwells in the fourth heaven which 
is of finest silver. It is claimed to be 
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500 days journey from the world, and 
the angel sheds tears on the sins of men, 

The angel of vengeance, who presides 
over fire, makes a dwelling of the fifth 
heaven. Mohammed met Aaron here in 
this beautiful place of purest gold. The 
dwelling of the guardian angel of 
heaven and earth is believed to be com. 
posed of a carbuncle and is known as 
the sixth heaven. 

The seventh heaven is a state of in- 
tense delight. The divine light is be. 
yond the power of tongue to describe. 
Mohammedan prophets tell us that each 
inhabitant is larger than the whole 
earth and has 70,000 heads, each head 
having 70,000 mouths, each mouth 7(,- 
000 tongues, and each tongue speaks 
70,000 languages, all of which are 
employed in praising the Most High. 


Police Dog a Movie Star 

Rin-tin-tin, pronounced by crtics the 
most talented canine actor in the movie 
world, is a German police dog. He was 
born near the Hindenburg line in a 
dugout in 1918, his mother having been 
captured from the Germans. When but 
a few weeks old he was taken from her 
and made the official mascot of the 
135th aero squadron. Fed only on hard- 
tack and condensed milk he grew to be 
a remarkable police dog. 

When the soldiers returned to Amer- 
ica early in 1919, the dog’s owner, Lee 
Duncan, took him to California and 
trained him after the fashion of police 
dogs. He was kept in a stable where 
he amused himself by scaling the stall 
walls. When his master noticed how 
easily he could scale a 12-foot wall he 
decided to train the dog for a movie 
career. Acting was hard to learn but 
finally Rin-tin-tin began in an unin- 
portant picture and worked his way to 
stardom. 

Until Rin-tin-tin’s appearance in Hol- 
lywood, Strongheart was the only other 
dog actor. Although he draws a salary 
of $500 a week, bathes daily, has his 
own auto, bank account and film con- 
tract, the dog star is living in the same 
house he occupied when he first ar- 
rived in Hollywood and has not chang 
ed his simple diet. 


A Few Tongue-Twisters 

We have all had difficulty in trying to 
say: “She picks seashells on the sea- 
Shore.” Here are several other sen- 
tences which the tongue will have dilli- 
culty in repeating rapidly: 

What sort of a noise annoys an 0y>s- 
ter? A noisy noise annoys an oyster. 

A skunk jumped over a stump into 
skunk hole. 

The old cold scold sold a 
coal-scuttle. 

Thrice six thick thistle sticks thrust 
straight through the throbbingthrushes. 


PATHFINDER PUZZLERS 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


school 





No. 202. The age of a certain person 
in the latter part of the 18th century 
equaled the square root of the year of 
his birth. In what year was this the 


case? Ans. to 201—184 pounds. 
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Seedsman Tells His Ford Troubles 


J. D. Long, the Boulder, Colo., seeds- 
man, writes that he “doesn’t know of a 
single magazine that would fill the bill 
«y well for the whole family as the 
Pathfinder.” But what we meant to 
tell was that Mr. Long gets out a seed 
catalog which, as he says, is “different.” 
Instead of merely telling about seeds 
he also tells stories and makes his cata- 
log like a good letter from an old friend. 
He writes: “I am sure I speak for the 
masses When I commend the Pathfinder 
for its noble fight for the fourth door 
in the Ford. Keep after Henry. We 
sure need that door. And when you 
have won this fight, kindly bring pres- 
sure to bear on Henry so that these 
doors will shut without cussin’. The 
‘slam’ of a Ford door sounds too much 
like a cuss-word that rimes with it.” 

What Mr. Long says in his catalog 
about his experiences with the flivver 
is about as witty as anything that has 
come out on that very hackneyed sub- 
ject. He runs along in this way: 

“Once upon a time I bought a Ford. 
Was sold me as a used Ford, but was a 
misused one. Had taken the bit in its 
teeth, ran amuck, turned turtle and out- 
law. Took me months to subdue that 
obstreperous Ford. It almost subdued 
me. Had never driven before. They 
say old people make a hard job of it, and 
I believe this. Henry was sure head- 
strong and ran into most everything but 
the road. Why, for a while I averaged 
about eight ditches, three fences, one 
telephone pole and two dizzy bicycles 
a week. .Had a self-starter but I soon 
wished to swap it for a self-stopper. 


Believe me, I failed to see how one 
could ever care to drive a Ford. No 
joy riding about it for me. I still re- 


call the anxiety of those cold mornings 
when Henry had simking spells and was 
dead to the world. 

“And I had tire trouble. My, how I 
hated to tackle those tires with the toy 
tire tools wished on me with the Ford 
(fll never vote for Henry Ford until 
he throws in a pair of life-size tire tools 
und puts another spring under the back 
seat). [Pd bribe some other Ford travel- 
er to help me, or, run in on the rim. 
\nd patching a tube was indeed a seri- 
ous operation, to be avoided if possible. 

“Finally I noticed that the garage 
men used large, powerful tire tools. So 
! had a set made from old buggy springs, 
und soon got on to the curves of those 
tires, and took it all as a part of the day’s 
work if I had to change tires and patch 
tubes. I learned also to dress for the 
iob and not risk my ‘other clothes.’ In 
time, too, driving became easy and al- 

st second nature, ‘as you no doubt 
well know. 

“For a long time I kept on driving 
that Ford. To be sure, most all parts 
but one wheel and the exhaust pipe had 
been replaced several times, but it was 
the same old Henry. But now it’s all 
over. I traded that notorious, obsterp- 
erous, used and misused Ford for a 
new flivver. Just had to do it. Henry 
became so afflicted with, the rickets, 





gout, radiator hemorrhages and other 
ills that he couldn’t keep his appoint- 
ments. 

“Those sinking spells were more fre- 
quent, severe and prolonged. Often I 
had to dash hot water in Henry’s face 
and work over his apparently lifeless 
form to bring him out of it. And the 
ungrateful cuss would reciprocate by 
trying to kick me. Never got me, for 
I proved too agile, like the darkey who 
said: ‘No sah. Dat ole fool mule nebber 
zackly kicked me yet, but he offen 
kicks whar I’ve jest bin.’ 

“Now you wonder why I fell for an- 
other Ford. Well, there’s a reason, and 
Tll tell you. Some years ago when I 
‘enjoyed poor health,’ as the saying goes, 
Doc recommended horseback riding. 
Said a daily jouncing and shaking up 
was great medicine. So I had Doc’s pre- 
scription filled, took my medicine and 
became a rough rider. _ Later I found 
this treatment could be taken in a Ford 
—flivver again displaces the horse! 

“Since ‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,’ far be it from 
me to discontinue the treatments. In- 
stead of taking medicine from a bottle 
one has to ‘shake well before using’ I'll 
take mine with my daily work, in a 
Ford that shakes well while using.” 





MR. MOTORIST: DON’T SKID! 


Every involuntary skid tells of a fault of 
the driver. His acceleration or his braking 
has been too harsh, or he has taken a cor- 
ner too fast for the conditions prevailing 
when the car, the angle of the corner, and 
the road surface are considered together. 
To make a mistake of this kind speaks of 
ignorance of his car, of inattention to the 
conditions under which he is driving; 
and surely the least that may be expected 
of a driver is that he should know his car 
and watch the road. Non-skid tires upon 
occasion may stop a tendency to side-slip. 
They may save a bad driver from merited 
disaster, but every skid prevented by this 
means is a severe stress transferred to the 
transmission, frame, and engine, which in 
turn react upon the pocket of the would-be 
economical motorist—Automobile Digest. 





How doth the gentle laundress 
Search out the weakest joints 
And always tear the buttons off 
At most strategic points? 
—Goblin. 


Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses Ee°2"...S¢ss2: 
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rare books. Catalog iree. Star Book Co., L47, Camden, N. 3. 
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INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY. Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box A. 64W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 








Guasanteed. Posiion with Definite Salary 
Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 


Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 
Get Free bookict. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept 10, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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to start Flavoring 
Extract business 
of your own and 


NOT ONE CENT 


h make up to $100 weekly or more. 20 years success. 


Hundreds of bottling agents doing it. 
sales plan, astound 

guaranteed satisfaction. 
Write TODAY for whole story and our FREE books *‘HOW."’ 


] Mystol Co., Dept. C, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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Dept. 65, Topeka, Kan. 
Good Income, comfortable winter assured; only 1% miles 
depot, town, all advantages; good markets; productive dark 
loam fields, brook-watered pasture; 60 apple and plum trees; 
comfortable 6-room house, running water, good 70-ft, base- 
ment barn, granary, poultry house. Woman must sell, $1900, 
horse, 9 cows, and calves, furniture, cream separator, crops, 
included to settle now. Less than half cash. Details page 25 
Illus. Catalog Bargains—many states. Copy free. STROUT 
ARM AGENCY, 150EA Nassau St., New York City. 
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It is filled with just the practical aids, seasohable materia! i 
articles that you need in your daily work. The ‘Keynote’ of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS is ‘“‘Service’’ and this is why fully 175,000 teachers in 
more than half the schoolrooms of the country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published monthiy from September to June inclusive—ten large handsome 
numbers, each filled with the choicest and best educational material obtainable. 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school work and 
fully meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations which include drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, Language Lessons Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, ete. 

The ‘““Teacher’s Help One-Another Club’’ is a regular —— i 

3 f a teacher’s efficiency which have been tried and pro val. 
Sor eenish NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR-PRIMABRY PLANS ALON® one year for 
$2.00, or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, 

|] NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 
E : "] THE PATHFINDER 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


Is the largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely 
Circulated Teachers’ Magazine Published 


and inspiring 


or in combination. 

. $2.00 § Both 
= mag $1.00 | ontv $2.75 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Women’s Newsettes— 








Rattlesnakes Eat Eggs. Mrs. Huston 
Sowers, who runs a farm near Lusk, 
Wyo., asked the state bfological survey 
to aid her in exterminating rattlesnakes 
on her farm. In the last nine years, she 
says, 500 snakes have been killed on 
her farm but they seem to be more 
numerous now than ever. “We have 
so many rattlesnakes here,” Mrs.Sowers 
said in her complaint, “that whenever 
I hear a hen cackle I have to run to 
her nest to get the egg before a snake 
swallows it.” 





Ice Secret of Beauty. Ice, says Mrs. 
Duff Cooper, noted Englishwoman, is 
the secret of her beauty. “Whenever I 
think of it,” she says, “I rub a lump of 
ice on my face, nose, eyes, ears—every- 
where. I do it anytime, night, morning 
or noon. Ice keeps the flesh firm, and 
that’s beauty.’ 


Ram Kills Woman. An aged farm 
woman, Mrs. vee Soest; living near 
Waynetown, Ind., was killed by a ram. 
She was taking a letter to the mailbox 
in front of her house when a ram at- 
tacked her. When found by neighbors 
with the infuriated ram standing over 
her she was almost dead. 








Elected Hamlet Constable. Mrs. Julia 
M. Fife, a widow and mother of nine 
children, was elected constable of Sel- 
dom Seen, Pa., a village of 16 houses 
which was formerly a gambling center 
and the rendezvous for promoters of 
cock fights. The new constable says 
the gamblers and the promoters are 
gone now, “thanks to fire, and I don’t 
expect the element that supported them 
to return. But if they do, they better 
look out.” 





Recommends “Spat House.” 
feel a crossness coming on,” said Mary 
Pickford in a recent interview, “just 
keep still. Squabbles and quarrels, 
sulks and anger are habits. Keep from 
beginning them. Have a ‘spat house’ 
or a ‘mad office,’ or run into the back 
lot somewhere if you must scold or 
wrangle.” 


“If you 





Husband Ignored in Policies. In an 
address before the Fidelity Leaders club 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Dr. A. C. Vander- 
voort, of Philadelphia, declared that 87 
per cent of the married women who 
take out insurance policies make rela- 
tives other than their husbands bene- 
ficiaries. Dr. Vandervoort said he be- 
lieves married women take this atti- 
tude because they think that when they 
die their husbands can take care of 
themselves. 





Attacks Coolidge’s Message. “It is un- 
fortunate,” declared Miss Alice Paul, 
vice-president of the Woman’s Party, 
“that President’Coolidge in his message 
to congress should follow the ancient 
custom of linking legislation for women 
with legislation for children, as he does 
when he suggests that the constitution 
be amended to permit special legislation 
by Conant ess restricting the labor s 


; Tew rev “ere > © » 





children and women.” Miss Paul thinks 
it is also unfortunate that “this refer- 
ence to special legislation for women 
should be the only consideration he 
gives in his message to the question of 
the status of women.” 


Editor 





S 
Convicted. Carlo 


Radical 
Tresca, radi 
convicted of violating the postal laws 
by publishing a birth control advertise- 
ment. He was sentenced to Atlanta 
federal prison for a year and a day. 

Woman Robs Bank. An unknown 
woman walked into a bank at Fostoria, 
Ohio, and pointing a revolver at the 
cashier compelled him to hand over 
$1300.of the bank funds. The robber 
then escaped. 


Woman on Tiger Hunt. Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, wife of the neted nat- 
uralist, sailed from New York on her 
way to India where she intends to col- 
lect material for a book on tiger hunt- 
ing. She said she had received an in- 
vitation to visit Lord Reading, viceroy 
of India, and a number of native princes, 





French Honor American Woman. Mrs. 
A. M. Dike, head of the American com- 
mittee for relief in the devastated re- 
gions of France, was elected a foreign 
member of the French Academy of Agri- 
culture. She is the second woman to be 
chosen a member of a learned academy 
in France, the first being Mme. Curie 
who was elected to the Academy of 
Medicine. 





Object to Beauty Contests. _Resolu- 
tions were adopted at Founders’ day 
exercizes at Ocean City, N. J., objecting 
to the annual beauty contest at Atlantic 
City. The resolutions condemned the 
contests because of the “moral dan- 
gers” of having young girls parade in 
abbreviated bathing suits and then hav- 
ing their pictures published broadcast 
over the nation. 


Says Public Sick of Hokum. “The 
American public is sick of hokum in 
films,” said Elinor Glyn, novelist, just 
before sailing for England. .“As long 
as motion pictures are produced truth- 
fully and cleanly, the producers will 
prosper,” said the novelist, “but if the 
producers continue to deal out bunk and 
hokum, there will be many bankruptcies 
in the film industry in the near future.” 


Memorial to Mothers. Congressman 
John W. Langley of Ky. introduced a bill 
in congress providing for the erection in 
Washington of a magnificent. memorial 
to the “Mothers of America.” The proj- 
ect is supported by the Woman’s Uni- 
versal Alliance. John Temple Graves, 
chairman of the men’s committee in 
charge of the memorial, announced that 
the memorial “will be a monument not 
only to mothers of all time, but the 
generation that erects it. Every Amer- 
ican man will be stirred with a new 
patriotism finding his native land the 
first in all the world to rise as one man 
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SHIRT 
4542 


POET TTT MTG empties TayE Tue new rnin eee nemo US 


4601—A Simple Frock for the Growing Girl.—4 Sizes: 

8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 2% yaris 
of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4585—A House or Morning Dress.—7 Sizes: 36, 3%. 
40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size 
requires 45 yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4590—A Stylish “Day’’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 10, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires >°s 
yards of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4263—A Model Easy te Develop and Economical of Mate- 
rial.—One size, Medium. It requires 1% yards of 32 ir 





material. Price 15 cents. P 

4139—A Frock to Please the Little Miss.—4 Sizes: 2, 4. 6 
and 8 years. A 6 year size requires 3% yards of 32 inch 
material. To trim as illustrated, requires. 54 yard of 32 inch 
contrasting material. Price 15 cents. 


4071-4542—A Simple Blouse Costume.—Blouse dda T 
Sizes: 34, 36. 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas 
Skirt 4542—7 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 in hes 
waist measure. To make the costume for a medium size 
requires 8% yards of 36 inch material. TWO separate pat- 
terns, 15 cents FOR EACH pattern. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 
Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number .......... Size .... Number .... Size 


Number . eek es BERD +> Es. ->-<-s Bite 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted anc 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
FALL & WINTER 1923-1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS 
showing color pees. and containing 500 designs of Ladies’ 





Misses’ and ren’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM 
PREH ENSIVE "ARTICLE ON D greeters ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 


the Boa ng stitches), all Saluable hints to the 
dressmaker. 
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continuous acclaim to the love of the 

other.” Edward W. Bok, of Phila- 
delphia, donator of the $100,000 peace 
»ward, declared that “this tower of 
motherhood is to be a practical temple 
of service. There is not a greater serv- 
ice to be rendered than that which sends 
forth the note of encouragement and 
help to the motherhood of America. A 
great nation of great men rests upon 
great mothers.” 


_—_ 


Woman Admitted to Pipe Club. Lu- 
cille La Verne, actress,-was the first 
woman to be admitted to membership 
in the National Order of Pipe Smokers. 
The certificate of membership was pre- 
sented by Dr. Horance Grant, of Atlanta, 
Ga., national president of the order. 





Predicted Mrs. Coolidge’s Elevation. 
In 1920 during the Harding campaign 
Frank G. Hall, of Sanbornville, N. H., 
a friend of the Coolidge family, pre- 
dicted that some day Mrs. Coolidge 
would be the “first lady of the land.” 
Mrs. Coolidge laughed at the prophecy 
and replied: “If lam PH teach you how 
to play solitaire on the gold piano in 
the East room of the White House.” 
Hall recently announced that he had ac- 
cepted an invitation from the White 
House to play solitaire. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

loledo Blade—One thing notable about 
every vociferous political radical who lands 
in office is that he has a nice quiet wife. 


Little Rock Arkansas Gazette—A scientist 
says that men are more open to conviction 
than women. They certainly are convicted 
more often, 





New York Tribune—College girls are an 
inch and three-eighths taller on an average 
than they were in 1884, which shows that 
“higher education” is not merely a figure 
of speech, 





Washington Post—Women spend two- 
thirds of the nation’s income,” says an ex- 
pert on ecenomics. “Yes, and they charge 
the other third,” groans daddy. 


Chicago Blade—Women’s winter dresses 
have more longitude and less latitude. 


Ohio State Journal—Our idea of the ne 
plus ultra, not to mention le dernier cri, in 
politeness would be to back out again after 
finally getting in and say with a graceful 


gesture: Do take my parking place, Miss 
Smith. 





Toledo Blade—It is not astonishing to 
hear that in the South Sea islands the neigh- 
bor women arrange for all marriages. The 
icighbor women of this land of the free 
would like to. 


News—The old-fashioned wife, 





Detroit 


who “horse-whips” her husband, has ap- 
peared in the East, but owing to motori- 
zation she had to use a belt. 


Providence Bulletin—A university pro- 
fessor says women under 25 are more in- 
t ent than men. Yes, and many women 
are intelligent enough never to reach 25. 





Birmingham Sun—A home girl has no 
chance in a small town for the same rea- 
son that the moon doesn’t impress a night 
watchman. He’s used to it. 


New York Tribune—Next spring, skirts 
and coats are to be shorter again, the Na- 
Uonal Manufacturers’ Association an- 
The truly thrifty woman will 


nounces, 
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have her skirts equipped with reef points, 
like those on a mainsail. Then, reefs may 
be taken in or shaken out, in accordance 
with fashion’s fickle breeze. 


Dayton News—The modern girl is per- 
fectly shocking because men are so anx- 
ious to become shock absorbers. 





MODERN VS. OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 


While we are raising a hullabaloo about 
the degeneracy of manners among our 
young people and frowning portentous 
frowns upon their knowledge of life and 
their freedom of living, it might turn to 
our advantage, and theirs, to compare the 
miss of today, with her disregard of tradi- 
tion, to the correct, demure and strictly 
proper little creature of the late Victorian 
period. The average girl of our time repre- 
sents a movement in the cycle of world af- 
fairs; she is not so wholly indifferent to the 
proprieties of life that she will carry her 
resentment to extremes which might place 
her outside the pale of polite society. 

It may be that the fault lies at the door 
of the so-called “average individual” who 
professes to be horror-stricken at the atti- 
tude. of the younger generation. Why 
should we seek to place about the children 
of this generation the chains of convention 
that bound their forefathers? Conditions 
have vastly changed, a fact that some of us 
are far from realizing. The modern young 
woman has become a personality far better 
equipped to play a part in the affairs of 
life than her sister of two or three decades 
ago. She is more adaptable, and her mental 
attitude has kept pace with her physical 
improvement, 

Instead of a pestilential clinging vine the 
modern girl has become an individaul of 
purpose and intelligent action. She is not 
yet quite sure of herself, but, with the 
growth of self-knowledge, we may well an- 
ticipate some moderation of flippant or 
flapper action to the ultimate good of ev- 
erybody. Give her a chance.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
For even when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat—II Thes- 
salonians 3:10. 
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Just Ask Me How 
ep, Gray Hair 


I have a message for every 
gray-haired person, and I here- 
with invite all to write me. I 
will send each one the complete 
information, for which there is 
not space here, together with 
free trial bottle of my famous 
Restorer which proves every 
word I say is true. 

Bottle Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 

Restorer isn't a new preparation, 
Es still in the experimental stage. 
I perfected it many years ago to restore my own 
gray hair because I would not use crude dyes. 

My Restorer is a clear, coloriess liquid, clean 
as water. Nothing to wash off or rub off. Re- 
stored color perfect, no streaking or discolora- 
tion in any light. My patented Free Trial 
Outfit proves how easily, safely, surely gray- 
ing, faded or discolored hair can be restored 
to its original beautiful shade. 

Mail Coupon Today 
nny today for the s al patented Free Trial e 
Eh contains atrial et lee Restorer and full in os 
b for making the convincing test on one lock of Tobe. Indi- 
cate color of hair with X. Print name and address plainly. 
If possible, enclose a lock of your hair in your letter. 


Please print your name and address* = = "| 


mane T. GOLDMAN 1 
12-P Goldman Bldg.,8t.Paul,Minn. {| 
Please send tented Free Trial Outfit. X shows I 

} color of hair. Black...... dark brown medium 
] brown...... —— = fed)...... light brown...... I 
1 light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... i 


1 Name i 
: Street. eee: 
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WE TAN THEM—YOU WEAR THEM 


Wear Fur Clothing 


Made From Your Own Furs and Hides 











Stylish garments, warm and durable, made to your 
order. COW hides and HORSE hides made into 
coats and rubes; gloves and caps from the trim- 
mings. Vests, caps, robes, gloves and rugs made 
from the calf skins or dog skins. Coon, fox, 
skunk, mink, etc., into scarts, muffs, stoles, etc. 

Wear furs every day—the cost is 
little enough. Ifyou use 
your own pelts you save 
50 to 75%. 


Free Booklet 
How to skin and care for 





224 FREE & 
os TwoDesserts'! 


Two cocoanut cream desserts absolutely free, 


8 you want something delicious for the dul! winter appetite, 


and very 


AMERICAN DESSERT CO. 


rAcmCLIit [oo Gy mel, ler -icie) 


ho 2. 9s & We. C0} © 3 2 00) 6 > as 


Our agents make big profits-on, soap and toilet articles. 
Get free sample case offer 


HO-RO-CO MFG. CO.. 2737 Dodier St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


RHEUMATISM SUFFERERS (0. 'icvnatiem and 


relieve you ofits pain. Treatment $1.50. Sondergord, Cairo, iit. 


Black Walnuts : $2.95 bu. fab. S:o2ioSte%: 
WHAT A BARGAIN! 
Farm & Fireside $ Ss ro) 
Mother’s Magazine 41> 


All Five One Year 
American Needlewoman 
----Offer, Not Good Outside United States ---- 
PATHFINDER PUGLISHING CO.. Washington, D.C. 


write today for these various free samples, 
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Order today and save a dollar.. All renewal subscriptions 
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The Chiropractic Principle 


Chiropractic is a method of healing 
based on the theory that most disease 
is the result of displacement of the ver- 
tebrae of the spinal column. This dis- 
placements claimed to result in ab- 
normal pressure upon the nerves asthey 
emerge from the spine. The first re- 
ported healing by this system was made 
in 1895 when Dr. D. D. Palmer, a “mag- 
netic healer” of Iowa, treated a man 
who had been deaf for 17 years. The 
theory of the principle, however, was 
not worked out until 1903 when Dr. B. 
J. Palmer, son of the discoverer, formu- 
lated a well-defined system of articular 
adjustment with the hands. Later he 
established the Palmer School of Chi- 
ropractic at Davenport, Iowa. 

Chiropractors hold that the articular 
joints are frequently thrown out of 
alignment. Although it may be only in 
slight degnee, the nerves are constrict- 
ed and prevented from transmitting to 
the various bodily organs the mental im- 
pulse necessary for proper functioning. 
The human body has been charted and 
it is claimed that the nerves emanating 
above each vertebra regulate particular 
organs. The chiropractor attempts to 
find the abnormal joint and to adjust it 
with bare hands. He never resorts to 
drugs or surgery. 


The Baby and Its Food 

Every child has an inalienable right 
to be well born and to start life with 
adequate physical and mental equip- 
ment, says Hygeia. For this reason ev- 
ery mother should live in such manner 
as to promote her own health. The 
child is entirely dependent on her for 
its development and nutrition through 
her blood. If she gets enough sleep and 
exercize, eats sensibly of simple foods 
and sees to it that her digestive organs 
are in good condition, she can be rea- 
sonably sure that her child will build 
up a healthy body and a normal brain. 
If a mother is indifferent or careless, 
or is not familiar with the conditions of 
pregnancy, both she and the child are 
likely to suffer. 

Infant feeding should be of great in- 
terest to every mother. Since the 
breast-fed baby has a better chance for 
health than the bottle baby, the mother 
should use the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of her food before and during the 
nursing period. When the _ baby’s 
weight fails to increase at least four 
ounces a week it is reasonable to as- 
sume that it does not get the proper 
milk. The normal baby should nurse 
from 10 to 15 minutes, and usually falls 
asleep. If it nurses over 20 minutes it 
is probable that the milk is insufficient. 
This fault is frequently due to ill-ad- 
vised restriction of the mother’s diet. 

There is no class of food which is 
ordinarily wholesome which a mother 
should avoid while nursing the baby. 
She should include in her diet as much 
variety as possible, says a prominent 





physician. The notion that the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages improves 
lactation is a serious error. Such prac- 
tice diminishes the mother’s capacity 
for nursing her baby. Orange juice 
is very beneficial to babies, owing to 
the vitamins in it. Begin with a few 
small spoonfuls a day after the baby 
is three or four months old and in- 
crease gradually. At the age of six 
months, some thin cereal gruel may be 
given; and during the seventh and 
eighth months thin broth (chicken or 
mutton preferred) three or four times a 
week. At 10 months the baby should 
be able to safely digest full-strength 
pure milk. 





Trichinosis from Uncooked Pork 


The painful and often fatal disease 
known as “trichinosis” is caused by a 
small parasite that is sometimes pres- 
ent in pork. The trichina parasite is 
so small that it can only be seen with 
a microscope, and is often overlooked 
in the most careful microscopic exami- 
nation. Hogs harboring the parasites 
show no symptoms, says the department 
of agriculture, and pork containing 
trichinae is the same in appearance as 
other pork. 


Trichinosis is more likely to occur in 
winter when smoked and dried sau- 
sages and other pork products are eaten 
without cooking. As cooking destroys 
the parasites pork should be eaten only 
this way, and it should be “done” 
throughout. 





Medical News Jottings 


According to Dr. W. Held, of Chicago, 
100 years eventually will be regarded 
as an infant age when glandular treat- 
ment becomes better known. He de- 
clares that the present knowledge of 
cellular activity and glandular function 
has brought to our understanding the 
causes of old age, high blood pressure, 
senility etc. 

Statures of cretins (dwarfs) have 
been increased six inches within the 
past year, according to Dr. F. N. Starr, 
of Toronto. These cretins, he says, are 
dwarfed because of insufficient thyroid 
solution, and they are frequently afflict- 
ed with goiter for the same reason. The 
dwarfs were treated with a solution of 
goat’s thyroid. Dr. Starr declares that 
fish in the diet is effective in reducing 
cases of goiter. 

Civilization is “literally driving peo- 
ple mad,” says Dr. A. G. Hyde, super- 
intendent of the Ohio state hospital. 
Dodging street cars, side-stepping autos 
and eating rich foods, he believes, are 
modern contributors to the increasing 
rate of insanity. 

Insulin, the specific for diabetes, is 
now being produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the demand, it is said. 
The price has been set at three cents a 
unit, 





If you are looking for an inexpensive 
exercize, try yaline: Altoona Mirror. 
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Free Vita Gland Tablets 
Start Hens Laying In 
Twenty-Four Hours 


Hens have glands just like humans and also 
quire vitamines. Because they directly stin,y. 
late the organs involved in egg production tie 
mysterious newly discovered VITA GLAND tah. 
lets, crushed into hens’ drinking water, tury 
winter loafers into busy layers almost o 
night. Science has discovered how to control 
egg production with essential vitamines, and 
gland extract that works directly on the Oy\,.. 
RIAN or EGG producing gland of the hen. The 
wonderful effect of gland stimulation is show g 
by a simple test, Gov’t experiment Stations 
report that hens properly fed vitamines etc. |ay 
300 eggs as against the sixty of the average leu, 
“Leg weakness of baby chicks due to ins if 
cient Vitamine B’’ says The Official Bulletin 
Also says: “Hens start laying at an average ge 
of 139 days when fed vitamines.” 


Try This FREE Box 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS and fine healthy chicks, 
prosperous flocks without fuss or bother op 
drugs or expensive feeds can be had. Just 
drop these tablets into drinking water. so 
simple to double your profits. Chickens now 
full of pep and life. Nests full of eggs. Sum- 
mer production at winter prices. So confident 
are the Alexander Laboratories, the manu/ac- 
turer of the original and genuine VITA GLAND 
tablets, that you will be amazed at results that 
they offer to send a free box for your own tse 
This is how. Send no money, just name. The 
will mail two boxes, each regular, one dollar 
size, a generous supply. When they arrive de- 
posit only a few cents postage and one dollar 
with postman. When your neighbor sees the 
wonderful increase of eggs in your nests let 
him have one box for a dollar, and thus | 
box has cost nothing. $5000 in big Kansas Cily 
bank guarantees your satisfaction or money 
back without question, so write today and 
get dozens of extra eggs this simple easy wa) 
Write ALEXANDER LABORATORIES, 29005 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Make $120 Weekly in Spare Time 


Sell what the public wants —long distance radio receiving sets 

sales weekly pays $120 profit. No big investment, no canvassing 
Sharpe of Colorado made $955 in one month. Representatives 
wanted at once. This plan is sweeping the country~write today 
giving name of your county. 


OZARKA, 835 Washington Bivd., Chicago 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take a few moments to interest two ae your friends—they 
will soon thank you for it, and too, you will have saved rt 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co.. WASHINGTON, D. 


‘creme’ YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Our System pi 
tunity to make $ $190 ay. y to 800 week 


men or bear? 











~ Rag ae wonderful oppor 
ovens uaare- = her 

thing w you Sig ex 
planatory i *The Open ph verathing and FREE. Write for it now. 
Nationals Scientific & Labs., 215 Moares. Richmond, Va. 





TANGERINES, ORANGES and GRAPE FRUIT, direct from 
grove. Trial quarter box, oranges and grape fruit, two doll 
all oranges, two twenty-five delivered. Complete price | 


request. S. L. MITCHILL & CO., MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


FARM WANTED (°° pec hai oe 


price. R. A. McNown, 371 Wiltki Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
FREE BOOKLET OF STANDARD HOME REMFDIE S 

4 VALUABLE information. Se! 
FREE postpaid. Acme Sales Co., Dept.9, Empire Bldg. ,Denver. Cole. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY srt Sx sons. 
ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 


Uld Kentucky Tobacco, aged in wood. Pay for tobacco and po»! 
age on arrival. Our Classy Chewing, 101bs. $3.50; Mixed and Loose 
Leaves Smoking, 10 lbs. $1. Planters’ Tobacco Union, Rockvale, Ky 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You m4 
have the Pathfinder sentto two different addresses, each fo 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one addre 


152 Magazines for Only 3 


























American Needlewoman me 
(Formerly American Woman) 
's Home Life Istaes) Save $1.35 
YOU NEED NOT _. A LETTER 


Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., homeo: nv D.C. | 
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Many Ways of Using Cranberries 


Cranberries have many uses in addi- 
tion to the traditional jelly that accom- 
panies the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinner. Coming on the market when 
cold weather begins, they help replace 
fresh fruits and berries, furnishing fruit 
acids and other valuable constituents 
needed in the diet. Cranberry sauce 
and jelly can be made into an ice or 
sherbet, can be used as a spread for 
bread, as a sandwich filling, as a sauce 
for ice cream, hot cakes or puddings, is 
ideal for jelly rolls and shortcake, and 
can be combined with biscuit dough in 
several ways. Served in a baking dish, 
covered with a biscuit top, it becomes 
“cranberry cobbler”; spread on a square 
of biscuit dough and then baked it 
makes “cranberry cake.” 

Cranberry pie may be made of cran- 
berry sauce or cranberries either with 
or without raisins. When equal parts 
of raisins and cranberries are used it 
is often called “mock cherry” pie. Cran- 
berry pies are usually made without 
a top crust, although a lattice of pastry 
strips may be used, or a meringue may 
be spread over the top and delicately 
browned. In a variation of “mock 
cherry” pie chopped, pitted, cooked 
prunes are substituted for raisins. 

Cranberries may be introduced in 
many dishes where cherries would be 
used in the spring. A hot steamed pud- 
ding made by a biscuit dough recipe is 
excellent if one cup of cranberries is 
stirred in for each pint of flour. Cran- 
berries may be used in richer steamed 
puddings with more eggs and other in- 
gredients; they may be put into baked 
or boiled bread puddings, “cabinet” or 
stale cake pudding, or plain batter pud- 
ding. Most of these desserts require a 
sauce of some sort. A soft “hard” sauce 
is excellent with any of them or a 
liquid sauce, such as foamy or lemon 
sauce, thickened with egg and corn- 
siarch, or cranberry sauce itself. 

Cranberry souffle can be made if it 
is not necessary to economize on eggs. 
Muffins bread and biscuits are good 
when they contain small fruits such as 
blackberries, blueberries, or dried cur- 
rants; the same idea can be applied to 
cranberries. 





Growing Corn for Cob Pipes 


Henry Tibbe, a German farmer at 
Washington, Mo., 50 years ago, is given 
credit for inventing the familiar corn- 
cob pipe. He used to make the pipes 
with a penknife. The pipes proved so 
popular that he later set up a factory. 
Soon the business became an industry. 
Now corn-cob pipes of some 300 de- 
Signs are manufactured and sold the 
world over. Missouri, the home of the 
largest cob pipe factories in the world, 
annually manufactures more than 30,- 
000,000. 

Cob pipe corn, or Collier corn as it 
is sometimes known, grows best on 
bottom lands but has been successfully 
xrown on strong uplands or second 
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bottom. It is planted and cultivated 
in the usual way. After being harvested 
and when thoroughly dried the grain is 
removed by a special sheller and the 
cobs sold at a fixed price per hundred. 


Wheat Dangerous to Horses 

A Colorado farmer not long ago 
threshed a load of wheat and left it 
standing by the machine. During the 
night six horses got out and ate their 
fill of the wheat. The owner gave them 
a quart of raw linseed oil at intervals 
but five of them died. G. H. Glover, of 
the Colorado agricultural college, ex- 
plains that no poison is more certain to 
kill a horse than an over-feed of wheat. 
It forms a glutinous mass in the diges- 
tive tube and cannot be digested or 
otherwise eliminated. Only skilled 
veterinarians dre able to completely 
evacuate the digestive tract, but this 
must be done within a few hours after 
the wheat has been eaten. 


Uncle Sam Enters Movies 


The department of agriculture is a 
scenario writer, film director and mak- 
er, distributor, and, in fact, every other 
agency in connection with the making 
and showing of moving pictures. Last 
year 4,460,000 persons saw its films. 
These government movies preach better 
agricultural practices but are made in- 
teresting alike to young and old. They 
are distributed through county agri- 
cultural agents, extension leaders or 
are handled direct from Washington. 

One picture, “Out of the Shadows,” 
has been shown in almost every county 
in the country. It is a story woven 
about the spread of tuberculosis in 
cattle and the danger to human health 
from the use of milk of infected herds. 
The department’s collection now num- 
bers 172 distinct subjects. A picture 
caller “King Lacteus” is a story in 
symbolical form for children. It tells 
the story of the relation of milk to 
health. Another pictures the life and 
work of bees. “Good-by Boll Weevil” 
shows the methods of fighting that pest 
in the cotton states. “Sir Loin of T- 
Bone Ranch” combines a pretty fiction 
story with a wealth of educational mat- 
ter concerning the meat industry. Then 
there are technical films such as “Exit 
Ascaris,” dealing with worms in hogs. 

For two years the department has 
operated a portable movie outfit, con- 
sisting of a small motor truck carrying 
a projector and lighting plant, in the 
more sparsely settled regions of the 
tick-infested country. These cattle tick 
eradication films have been exhibited 
in many schools, churches and gener- 
al halls. 
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Ends Stubborn Coughs 
in a Hurry 
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For reat effectiveness, this old home-made 
remedy has no equal, Easily and 
cheaply 


WA 
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You'll never know how quickly a bad cough 
can be conquered, until you try this famous old 
home-made remedy. Anyone who has coughed 
all day and all night, will say that the imme- 
diate relief given is almost like magic. It is 
very easily —- and there is nothing bet- 
ter for coughs, 

Into a pint bottle, put 2% ounces of Pinex; 
then add plain granulated sugar syrup to make 
a full pint. Or you can use clarified molasses, 
honey, or corn syrup, instead of sugar syrup. 
Either way, the full pint saves about two-thirds 
of the money usually spent for cough prepara- 
tions, and gives you a more positive, effective 
remedy. It keeps perfectly, and tastes pleasant 
—children like it. 

You can feel this take hold instantly, sooth- 
ing and healing the membranes in all the alr 
passages. It promptiy loosens a dry, tight 
cough, and soon you will notice the phlegm 
thin out and disappear. A day’s use will usu- 
ally break up an ordinary throat or chest cold, 
and it is also splendid for bronchitis, croup, 
hoarseness, and bronchial asthma. 

Pinex is a most valpable concentrated com- 
pound of genuine Norway pine extract, the most 
reliable remedy for throat and chest ailments. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your druggist 
for “2% ounces of Pinex’’ with directions, and 
don’t accept anything else. Guaranteed to give 
absolute satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Kinds of 1RON, WOOD and WIRE PUZ- 
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WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS, St. Paul, Minn 








Pathfinder Offers Boys 
Chance to Make Money 


The Pathfindor is now so well known and so well liked 
all over the jand that we want some energetic and am- 
bitious boy in each locality to act as our agent. Here 
is a chance for the right kind of boy to build up a little 
business of his own, thereby gaining valuable experience 
and at tife sume time earning a nice sum each week. 

Parents and teachers are invited to call this matter 
to the attention of some voy who they believe is fitted 
for taking up this work and get him to write to us at 
once for particulars. ‘The boy should tell us how many 
copies of the Pathfinder he thinks he can dispose of each 
week. We are willing to supply him free with enough 
sample copies ete. to give him a start. But he must 
be a hustler. 

No elaborate preparations or formalities are required. 
he boy will not have to take his profits in the form of 
premiums but will get the cash at once and have it to 
spend as he pleases. He will simply receive his bundle 
of Path from the postoffice each week, sell as 
many of them as he can and report and remit to us at 
stated periods. Any copies he does not sell he can leave 
at houses as samples so people can read them and see 
for themselves what a wonderful paper the Pathfinder is. 
The following week the boy will call where he has 
left samples and see if the people don’t want to buy @ 
copy each week. In this way a regular route can be 
built up and the list increased, thus increasing the 
boy’s profits. Where people prefer to subseribe for the 
paper and get it by mail instead of buying a cone each 
week the boy can take — subscription and we will pay 
him a liberal commission. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write without delay as 
the first boy who registers in each locality will have the 
preference, and he will remain our agent as long 
as he shows he’s a hustler. Address 


The Pathfinder, (Boy Agent Dept.), Washingten, D. C. 
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(Concluded from last week) 


The Texas mén whom the battalion came 
up to relieve had been living for 60 hours 
on their iron rations, and on what they 
could pick off the dead Huns. Their sup- 
plies had been shelled on the way, and noth- 
ing had got through to them. When the 
colonel took Claude and Gerhardt forward 
to inspect the loop that B company was to 
hold, they found a wallow, more like a 
dump heap than a trench. The men who 
had taken the position were almost too 
weak to stand. All their officers had been 
killed, and a sergeant was in command. He 
apologized for the condition of the loop. 


“Sorry to leave such a mess for you to 
clean up, sir, but we got it bad in here. He’s 
been shelling us every night since we drove 
him out. I couldn’t ask the men to do any- 
thing but hold on.” 

“That’s all right. You beat it, with your 
boys, Quick! My men will hand you out 
some grub as you go back.” 

The battered defenders of the Boar’s 
Head stumbled past them through the dark- 
ness into the communication. When the 
last man had filed out, the colonel sent for 
Barclay Owens. Claude and David tried to 
feel their way about and get some idea of 
the condition the place was in. The stench 
was the worst they had yet encountered, 
but it was less disgusting than the flies. 
When they had found their way up to the 
Snout they came upon a pile of corpses, a 
dozen or more, thrown one on top of anoth- 
er like sacks of flour, faintly discernible in 
the darkness. 

The boys went back to the colonel, who 
was standing at the mouth of the commu- 
nication, and told him there was nothing 
much to report, except that the burying 
squad was needed badly. 

“I expect!” The colonel shook his head. 
When Barclay Owens arrived, he asked him 
what could be done here before daybreak. 
The doughty engineer felt his way about as 
Claude and Gerhardt had done; they heard 
him coughing, and beating off the flies. But 
when he came back he seemed rather cheer- 
ed than discouraged. 

“Give me a gang to get the casualties out, 
and with plenty of quick-lime and concrete 
I can make this loop all right in four hours, 
sir.” he declared. 

“I’ve brought plenty of lime, but where’ll 
you get your concrete?” 

“The Hun left about 50 sacks of it in the 
cellar, under your headquarters. I can do 
better, of course, if I have a few hours 
more for my concrete to dry.” 

“Go ahead, Captain.” The colonel told 
Claude and David to bring their men up to 
the communication before light, and hold 
them ready. “Give Owens’s cement a 
chance, but don’t let the enemy put over 
any surprise on you.” , 

The shelling began again at daybreak; it 
was hardest on the rear trenches and the 
three-mile area behind. Evidently the en- 
emy felt sure of what he had in Moltke 
trench; he wanted to cut off supplies and 
possible reinforcements. The Missouri 
battalion did not come up that day, but 
before noon a runner arrived from their 
colonel, with information that they were 
hiding in the wood. Five Boche planes had 
been circling over the wood since dawn, 
signaling to the enemy headquarters back 
on Dauphin Ridge; the Missourians were 
sure they had avoided detection by lying 
close in the under-brush. They would 
come up in the night. Their linemen were 
following the runner, and Colonel Scott 
would be in telephone communication with 
them in half an hour. 


When B company moved into the Boar’s 
Head at one o’clock in the afternoon, they 
could truthfully say that the prevailing 
smell was now that of quick-lime. The par- 
apet was evenly built up, the firing step 
had been partly restored, and in the Snout 
there were good emplacements for the ma- 
chine guns, Certain unpleasant reminders 
were still to be found if one looked for 
them. 

The colonel sent for Claude and Ger- 
hardt to come to breakfast with him. He 
had been talking by telephone with the 
Missouri officers and nad agreed that they 
should stay back in the bush for the pres- 
ent. The continual circling of planes over 
the wood seemed to indicate that the enemy 
was concerned over the actual strength of 
Moltke trench. I was possible their air 
scouts had seen the Texas men going back— 
otherwise, why were they holding off? 

While the colonel and the officers were 
at breakfast, a corporal brought in two 
pigeons he had shot at.,dawn. One of 








Miss Giraffe—Were you surprised to hear 
of our engagement? 

Miss Hippo—Surprised! You could have 
knocked me over with a feather—London 
Humorist. 





them carried a message under its wing. 
The colonel unrolled a strip of paper and 
handed it to Gerhardt. 

“Yes, sir, it’s in German, but it’s code 
stuff. It’s a German nursery rime. Those 
reconnoitering planes must have dropped 
scouts on our rear, and they are sending in 
reports. Of course, they can get more on 
us than the air men can. Here, do you 
want these birds, Dick?” 

The boy grinned. “You bet I do, sir! I 
may get a chance to fry ’em, later on.” 

After breakfast the colonel went to in- 
spect B company in the Boar’s Head. He 
was especially pleased with the advan- 
tageous placing of the machine guns in the 
Snout. “I expect you'll have a quiet day,” 
he said to the men, “but I wouldn’t like to 
promise you a quiet night. You'll have to 
be very steady in here; if Fritz takes this 
loop, he’s got us, you understand.” 

They had, indeed, a quiet day. Some of 
the men played cards, and Oscar read his 
Bible. The night, too, began well. But at 
4:15 everybody was roused by the gas 
alarm. Gas shells came over for exactly 
half an hour. Then the shrapnel broke 
loose; not the long, whizzing scream of 
solitary shells, but drum-fire, continuous 
and deafening. A hundred electrical storms 
seemed raging at once, in the air and on 
the ground. Balls of fire were rolling all 
over the place. The range was a little long 
for the Boar’s Head, they were not getting 
the worst of it; but thirty yards back every- 
thing was torn to pieces. Claude didn’t 
see how anybody could be left alive back 
there. A single twister had killed six of 
his men at the rear of the loop, where they 
were shoveling to keep the communication 
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clear. Captain Owens’s neat earthworks 
were being badly pounded. 

Claude and Gerhardt were consulting to- 
gether when the smoke and darkness began 
to take on the livid color that announced 
the coming of daybreak. A messenger ran 
in from the colonel; the Missourians had 
not yet come up, and his telephone commu- 
nication with them was cut off. He was 
afraid they had got lost in the bombard- 
ment. “The colonel says you are to send 
two men back to bring them up; two men 
who can take charge if they’re stampeded.” 

When the messenger shouted this order, 
Gerhardt and Hicks looked at each other 
quickly, and volunteered to go. 

Claude hesitated. Hicks and David wait- 
ed for no further consent; they ran down 
the communication and disappeared. 


Claude stood in the smoke that was 
slowly growing grayer, and looked after 
them with the deepest stab of despair he 
had ever known. Only a man who was be- 
wildered and unfit to be in command of 
other men would have let his best friend 
and his best officer take’ such a risk. He 
was standing there under shelter, and his 
two, friends were going back through that 
curtain of flying steel, toward the square 
from which the lost battalion had last re 
ported, If he knew them, they would not 
lose time following the maze of trenches; 
they were probably even now out on the 
open, running straight through the enemy 
barrage, vaulting trench tops. 

Claude turned and went back into the 
loop. Well, whatever happened, he had 
worked with brave men. It was worth hav- 
ing lived in this world to have known such 
men. Soldiers, when they were in a tight 
place, often made secret propositions to 
God; and now he found himself offering 
terms: If They would see to it that David 
came back, They could take the price out of 
him. He would pay. Did They under- 
stand? 

An hour dragged by. Hard on the nerves, 
waiting. Up the communication came a 
train with ammunition and coffee for the 
loop. The men thought headquarters did 
pretty well to get hot food to them through 
that barrage. A message came up in the 
colonel’s hand: “Be ready when the bar- 
rage stops.” 

Claude took this up and showed it to the 
machine gunners in the Snout. Turning 
back, he ran into Hicks, stripped to his 
shirt and trousers, as wet as if he had come 
out of the river, and splashed with blood. 
His hand was wrapped up in a rag. He 
put his mouth to Claude’s ear and shouted: 
“We found them. They were lost. They’re 
coming. Send word to the colonel.” 

“Where’s Gerhardt?” 

“He’s coming; bringing them up. God, 
it’s stopped !” 

The bombardment ceased with a sudden- 
ness that was stupefying. The men in the 
loop gasped and crouched as if they were 
falling from a height. The air, rolling 
black with smoke and stifling with the sme!! 
of gasses and burning powder, was still as 
death. The silence was like a heavy anes- 
thetic. 

Claude ran back to the Snout to see that 
the gun teams were ready. “Wake up, boys! 
You know why we’re here!” 

Bert Fuller, who was up in the look-out, 
dropped back into the trench beside him. 
“They’re coming, sir.” 

Claude gave the signal to the machine 
guns. Fire opened all along the loop. Ina 
moment a breeze sprang up, and the heavy 
smoke clouds drifted to the rear. Mount!- 


ing to the fire-step, he peered over. The 
enemy was coming on eight deep, on the 
left of the Boar’s Head, in long, waving 
lines that reached out toward the main 
trench. Suddenly the advance was check- 
ed. The files of running men dropped be- 
hind a wrinkle in the earth 50 yards for- 
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ward and did not instantly re-appear. It 
struck Claude that they were waiting for 
something; he ought to be clever enough to 
know for what, but he was not. The colo- 
nel’s line man came up to him. 

“Headquarters has a runner from the Mis- 
sourians. They’ll be up in 20 minutes, The 
colonel will put them in here at once. Till 
then you niust manage to hold.” 

“We'll hold. Fritz is behaving queerly. 
} don’t understand his tactics .. .” 

While he was speaking, everything was 
explained. The Boar’s Snout spread apart 
with an explosion that split the earth, and 
went up in a voleano of smoke and flame. 
Claude and the colonel’s messenger were 
thrown on their faces. When they got to 
their feet, the Snout was a smoking crater 
full of dead and dying men. The Georgia 
sun teams were gone, 

it was for this that the Hun advance had 
been waiting behind the ridge. The mine 
under the Snout had been made long ago, 
probably, on a venture, when the Hun held 
M tke trench for months without moles- 
tation. During the last 24 hours they had 
heen getting their explosives in, reasoning 
that the strongest garrison would be placed 
there. 

Here en were, coming on the run. It 
was up to the rifles. The men who had 
been knocked down by the shock were all 
on their feet again. They looked at their 
officer questioningly, as if the whole situ- 
ation had changed. Claude felt they were 
going soft under his eyes. In a moment 
the Hun bombers would be in on them, and 
they would break. He ran along the trench, 
pointing over the sand bags and shouting, 
“It’s up to you, it’s up to you.” 

The rifles recovered themselves and be- 
gan firing, but Claude felt they were 
spongy and uncertain, that their minds 
were already on the way to the rear. If 
they did anything,-it must be quick, and 
their gun-work must be accurate. Nothing 
but a withering fire could check. . He 
sprang to the firestep and then out on the 
parapet. Something instantaneous hap- 
pened; he had his men in hand. 

“Steady, steady!” He called the range to 
the rifle teams behind him, and he could see 
the fire take effect. All along the Hun lines 
men were stumbling and falling. They 
swerved a little to.the left; he called the 
riles to follow, directing them with his 
voice and with his hands. It was not only 
that from here he could correct the range 
and direct the fire; the men behind him 
had become like rock. That line of faces 
below, Hicks, Jones, Fuller, Anderson, Os- 
car... . Their eyes never left him. With 
these men he could do anything. He had 
learned the mastery of men. 


The right of the Hun line swerved out, 
not more than 20 yards from the battered 
Snout, trying to run to shelter under that 
pile of debris and human bodies. A quick 
concentration of rifle fire depressed it, and 
the swell came out again toward the left. 
Claude’s appearance on the parapet had at- 
tracted no attention from the enemy at 
first, but now the bullets began popping 
about him; two rattled on his tin hat, one 
caught him in the shoulder. The blood 
dripped down his coat, but he felt no weak- 
ness. He felt only one thing; that he com- 
manded wonderful men. When David 
came up with the supports he might find 
them dead, but he would find them all 
there. They were there to stay until they 
were carried out to be buried, They were 
mortal, but they were unconquerable. 

The colonel’s 20 minutes must be almost 
up, he thought. He couldn’t take his eyes 
from the front line long enough to look at 
his wrist watch. ... The men behind him 
saw Claude sway as if he had lost his bal- 
ance and were trying to recover it. Then 
he plunged, face down, outside the parapet. 
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Hicks caught his foot and pulled him back. 
At the same moment the Missourians ran 
yelling up the communication. They threw 
their machine guns up on the sand bags 
and went into action without an unneces- 
sary motion. 

Hicks and Bert Fuller and Oscar carried 
Claude forward toward the Snout, out of 
the way of the supports that were pouring 
in. He was not bleeding very much, He 
smiled at them as if he were going to speak, 
but there was a weak blankness in his 
eyes. Bert tore his shirt open; three clean 
bullet holes—one through his heart. By 
the time they looked at him again, the 
smile had gone ... the look that was Claude 
had faded. Hicks wiped the sweat and 
smoke from his officer’s face. 


“Thank God I never told him,” he said. 
“Thank God for that!” 

Bert and Oscar knew what Hicks meant. 
Gerhardt had been blown to pieces at his 
side when they dashed back through the 
enemy barrage to find the Missourians. 
They were running together across the 
open, not able to see much for smoke. They 
bumped into a section of wire entangle- 
ment, left above an old trench. David cut 
round to the right, waving Hicks to follow 
him. The two were not 10 yards apart 
when the shell struck. Then Sergeant 
Hicks ran on alone. 


* * * . 


The sun is sinking low, a transport is 
steaming slowly up the narrows with the 
tide. The decks are covered with brown 
men. They cluster over the superstructure 
like bees in swarming time. Their attitudes 
are relaxed and lounging. Some look 
thoughtful, some well contented; some are 
melancholy, and many are indifferent, as 
they watch the shore approaching. They 
are not the same men who went away. 


Sergeant Hicks was standing in the stern, 
smoking, reflecting, watching the twinkle 
of the red sunset upon the cloudy water. It 
is more than a year since he sailed for 
France. The world has changed in that 
time, and so has he, 

Bert Fuller elbowed his way up to the 
sergeant. “The doctor says Colonel Maxey 
is dying. He won’t live to get off the boat, 
much less to ride in the parade in New 
York tomorrow.” 

Hicks shrugged, as if Maxey’s pneumonia 
were no affair of his. “Well, we should 
worry! We’ve left better officers than 
him over there.” 

“I’m not saying we haven’t. But it seems 
too bad, when he’s so strong for fuss and 
feathers. He’s been sending cables about 
that parade for weeks.” 

“Huh!” Hicks elevated his eyebrows and 
glanced sidewise in disdain. Presently he 
sputtered, squinting down at the glittering 
water, “Colonel Maxey, anyhow! Colonel 
for what Claude and Gerhardt. did, I guess!” 


Hicks and Bert Fuller have been helping 
to keep the noble fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stein. They have always hung together and 
are usually quarreling and grumbling at 
each other when they are off duty. Still, 
they hang together. They are the last of 
their group. Nifty Jones ahd Oscar, heaven 
only knows why, have gone on to the Black 
sea. 

During the year they were in the Rhine 
valley, Bert and Hicks were separated only 
once, and that was when Hicks got a two- 
weeks leave and, by dint of persevering 
and fatiguing travel, went to Venice. He 
had no proper passport, and the consuls 
and officials to whom he appealed in his dif- 
ficulties begged him to content himself 
with something nearer. But he said he was 
going to Venice because he had always 
heard about it. Bert Fuller was glad to 
welcome him back to Coblentz. They ex- 
pect to keep an eye on each other. Though 
Bert lives on the Platte and Hicks on the 
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Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 


mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large stead noes 

assured. Entirely new positio: 

WRITE FOR FRE. SAMPLES. 
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This hook Teaches how to Make 
Medicine of all kinds from Roots 
andHerbs growing in your own back 
yard and in the fields and forests. 
Price 10c. Worth $$. Contains 
over 250 recipes and herb secrets. 
Illustrated. It may contain the very 
remedy to save your life. 


HERBALIST 


Dent. 584 Hammond, ind. 
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REE BOOK. ELITIAH MUST COME BEFORE JESUS 
A. ©. MEGIDDO MISSION, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT 


The successful farmer care- 
fully reads and dissects the 
helpful and inspiring articles 
printed in his different agri- 
cultural papers and RM 

HOME is a great favorite 
paper of over 600,000 sub- 
seribers. You may have other 
farm papers but you need the 
different and practical view 
point of FARM & HOME. 
It prints all the news of the 
farm world—dairy, poultry, 
Nive stock, grain markets, gar- 
den, etc.; home hints, recipes. 
plain and fancy sewing and 
unusual short and 4s 
stories. You cannot afford 

te be without the wise —- 
eil ot FARM & HOME which you can secure with the 
PATHFINDER, both popes . = year for ONLY $1.10. 
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year, a big bargain at ONLY 
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Under this head we give the latest and mest authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will de 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 


HAITI 


Occupies western portion of island 
of Santo Domingo. Republican form of 
government. Louis Borno, president. 
Roman Catholicism pervails. Area 10,- 
200 sq. mi. (smaller than Maryland). 
Population 2,000,000. Majority are 
negroes, the rest mostly mulattoes de- 
scended from French settlers. Capital, 
Port-au-Prince; pop. 120,000. National 
language, French. 

Value of exports $5,000,000; imports 
$12,000,000. Exports, coffee, sugar cane, 
cacao, fruits and lumber; imports, tex- 
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tiles, machinery, foodstuffs and clothes. 
Hot and variable climate. Much of 
Haiti is mountainous but there are ex- 
tensive valleys and coast plains. High- 
est peak is Loma Tina (10,165 ft.). Nu- 
merous small streams drain the interior 
but few are navigable. There are valu- 
able forests of logwood, pine, satin- 
wood, mahogany and dyewood. 

The soil being the most fertile in the 
West Indies, agriculture is principal 
industry. Prospecting indicates great 
undeveloped mineral wealth. Manu- 
factures include soap, matches, candles, 
cigars and utensils. Pearl fisheries are 
not fully developed. United States exer- 
cizes right to intervene when necessary 
for preservation of Haitian independ- 
ence and maintenance of a stable gov- 
ernment. Leon Dejean is minister to 
United States. 








Big Blue, the automobile roads between 
those two rivers are excellent. 

Bert is the same sweet-tempered boy he 
was when he left his mother’s kitchen. But 
Hicks’s round, chubby face has taken on a 
slightly cynical expression—a look quite 
out of place there. The chances of war 
have hurt his feelings .. . not that he ever 
wanted anything for himself. The way in 
which glittering honors bump down upon 
the wrong heads in the army, and palms 
and crosses blossom on the wrong breasts, 
has, as he says, thrown his compass off a 
few points. 

What Hicks had wanted most in this 
world was to run a garage and repair shop 
with his old chum, Dell Able. Beaufort 
ended all that. He means to conduct a sort 
of memorial shop, anyhow, with “Hicks and 
Able” over the door. He wants to roll up 
his sleeves and look at the iogical and beau- 
tiful inwards of automobiles for the rest 
of his life. 

As the transport enters the North river, 
sirens and steam whistles all along the 
water front begin to blow their shrill salute 
to the returning soldiers: The men square 
their shoulders and smile knowingly at one 
another; some of them look a little bored. 


. * * * 


By the banks of Lovely creek, where it 
began, Claude Wheeler’s story still goes on. 
To the two old women who work together 
in the farmhouse, the thought of him is 
always there, beyond everything else, at 
the farthest edge of consciousness, like the 
evening sun on the horizon. 

Mrs. Wheeler got the word of his death 


‘ one afternoon in the sitting-room, the room 


in which he had bade her good-by. 
reading when the telephone rang. 
“Is this the Wheeler farm? This is the 
telegraph office at Frankfort. We have a 
message from the war department—” the 
voice hesitated. “Isn’t Mr. Wheeler there?” 
“No, but you can read the message to me.” 
Mrs. Wheeler said, “Thank you,” and 
hung up the receiver. She felt her way 
softly to her chair. She had an hour 
alone, when there was nothing but him in 
the room—but him and the map there, 
which was the end of his road. Somewhere 
among those perplexing names, he had 
found his place. 
Claude’s letters kept coming for weeks 


She was 


afterward; then came the letters from his 
comrades and his colonel to tell her all. 

In the dark months that followed, when 
human nature looked to her uglier than it 
had ever done before, those letters were 
Mrs, Wheeler’s comfort. As she read the 
newspapers, she used to think about the 
passage of the Red sea, in the Bible; it 
seemed as if the flood of meanness and 
greed had been held back just long enough 
for the boys to go over, and then swept 
down and engulfed everything that was 
left at home. When she can see nothing 
that has come of it all but evil, she reads 
Claude’s letters over again and reassures 
herself; for him the call was clear, the 
cause was glorious. Never a doubt stained 
his bright faith. She divines so much that 
he did not write. She knows what to read 
into those short flashes of enthusiasm; 
how fully he must have found his life be- 
fore he could let himself go so far—he, who 
was so afraid of being fooled! He died be- 
lieving his own country better than it is, 
and France better than any country can 
ever be. And those were beautiful beliefs 
to die with. 

Mahailey, when they are alone, sometimes 
addresses Mrs. Wheeler as “Mudder”; 
“Now, Mudder, you go upstairs an’ lay down 
an’ rest yourself.’ Mrs. Wheeler knows 
that then she is thinking of Claude, is 
speaking for Claude. As they are working 
at the table or bending over the oven, some- 
thing reminds them of him, and they think 
of him together, like one person: Mahailey 
will pat her back and say, “Never you mind, 
Mudder; you'll see your boy up yonder.” 
Mrs. Wheeler always feels that God is near 
—but Mahailey is not troubled by any 
knowledge of interstellar spaces, and for 
her He is nearer still—directly overhead, 
not so very far above the kitchen stove. 

The End 





NEW VERSE FOR BANANA SONG 
Yes, we have no old ladies, 

We have no old ladies today. 

We have flappers and young things 
And bachelor girlies 

And all kinds of modern females; 
We have youthful grandmothers 
And numerous others— 

But, yes, we have no old ladies, 

We have no old ladies today. 
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“Hearing Restored in 
Twenty-Four Hours” 


Amazing Results Secured in One Day 
by Use of Virex, Formerly Known 
As Rattle Snake Oil. 


Deafness and Head Noises need not 
be dreaded any longer since the dis- 
covery of a widely known physician. 
Now it is possible for some of the most 
obstinate cases of deafness to. be re- 
lieved in a day’s time by the application 
of a prescription formerly known as 
Rattle Snake Oil. This treatment is 
meeting with wide success all over ihe 
country. 

Mr. D. Dey, a Nebraska resident, 67 years 
old, says, “I have used the treatment for 
only two weeks and my hearing is restored 
perfectly. The relief was almost instan- 
taneous and now the head noises have dis- 
appeared. My catarrh, a case of many years 
standing, is improving wonderfully.” 

* This compound, which is known as Virex, is 
easily used at home and seems to work almost 
like magic in its rapidity, on people of all ages 

So confident are we that Virex will cure you, 
that we offer to send a large $2 bottle for only 
$1 on 10 days’ free trial. If the results are hot 
satisfactory, it costs you nothing. 

Send no money—just your name and address 
to the Dale Laboratories, 141 Gray Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and the treatment will be mailed 
at once. Use it according to the simple di- 
rections. If at the end of 10 days your hear- 
ing is not relieved, your head noises gone en- 
tirely, just send it back and your money will 
be refunded without question. This offer is 
fully guaranteed, so write today and give this 
wonderful compound a trial. 


STOMACH 


Eat all you want, what vou es aes you want to. 
Get rid of Dyspepsia, Catarrh Stomach, Belchin:, 
ie Heart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nar 


vousnhess elec, 

Send 10¢ to help pay cost of 

mailing and we will send you s 
ine $1 Peptopad F 








No matter how severe or loor- ‘ 
standing your caseis, no matter 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY 
OR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept. 5, JACKSON, MICH. 
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We will send a. STERLING razor 
. If not, costs nothing. Fine 
STERLING COMPANY Suite 35 


CLASS PINS EMBLEMS OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. Two cata gs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with «0y 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or R I 
Gold Plate. 40 cents each or $4.50 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., 8 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


MAKE $20 TO $50 WEEKLY 


at home. We furnish everything. Write us tod*y 
CANDY EXCHANGE, Dept. 12, St. Louis, Mo. 


Make $17 Daily Fisssrstse *nccssh lt °*8: 


Necessities 
Credit; Fempe case F Write for 
amazing offer. PERKINS PRODUCTS, B-18, 
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Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. Thies paper at $1 a year is the biggest dollar’s value in the publishing 
world today. It is one of thefew papers of national circulation still sellin 


recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders for new subscriptions. We appreciate and will recognize this good 
will by extending the subscription for one full year of any subscriber who sends us 
our subscription account cannot be 


7 for a single new subscription; nor can cred 
account cf any subscription sent in heretofore. Send $2 and names of two new yearly subscribers at once and get your renewal free. 
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Newspaper Views 


Spartanburg Herald—A critic says Amer- 
icans have lost their nerve. The gentleman 
ought to notice some of the entries in our 
beauty contests, 








Nashville Southern Lumberman — We 
know a number of firms who would jump 
at the chance to pay M. Poincare a large 
salary to manage their collection depart- 
ments. . 





Louisville Courier-Journal—The cry of 
the people of Germany nowadays is much 
the same as that of the American dough- 
“When do we eat?” 


boys, 





Minneapolis Journal—The old-fashioned 
nan who used to encourage the laggard fire 
with kerosene and hunt the gas leak with 
lighted matches has a son who would just 
as soon as not sample moonshine. 





Greenville Piedmont—If people hated 
wars as they do paying for them, perfect 
peace would prevail. 


Kalamazoo Gazette—The hardest winter 
in history is always the one just ahead. 





Dallas News—The Peking treasury is 
empty. Evidently the new administration 
has the situation well in hand. 





Toledo Blade—France and England realize 
that if they were to get a divorce neither 
could get alimony. 


Indianapolis Star—An old master is a 
man who could paint almost as well as the 
forgers who copied him. 





Springfield State Register—Just because 
that skull is half an inch thick is no reason 
why scientists should think it ancient. 


Okmulgee Democrat—It’s a wise farmer 
who knows his condition—after reading 
what the politicians say about it. 


Savings Journal—By order of. the caliph, 
the state dentist has lately been banished 
from Constantinople. He probably got on 
the caliph’s nerves. 


Baltimore Sun—Civilization is the scheme 
whereby men make more complicated the 
business of preying on one another. 


San Francisco Chronicle—It isn’t a su- 
preme court we need to pass judgment on 
some of the laws, but an alienist. 





\Ibany News—There’s much talk of per- 
manent waves for men, but most of the 
old boys would be satisfied with permanent 
hair and let the wave go. 


Youngstown Vindicator—Father insists 
that the family get up for church Sunday 
morning. It gives him quiet to sleep until 
noon. 





Birmingham News—The reason some peo- 
ple never discover the secret of success is 
because it is secreted in the sweat glands. 


Kansas City Star—A traveler declares that 
the voices of Europeans are, as a rule, 
Stronger than those of Americans. Prob- 
ably this is due to garlic. 


Toledo Blade—W:en two young people 
are in love with each other it would be 
cruel to foree them to submit to an intel- 
ligence test. 





Chicago News—It takes an enthusiastic 


nature-lover to get a thrill out of husking 
corn, 





Ek. W. Howe’s Monthly—There are thou- 
ands of men in the country who say they 
re willing to die for the people; and I’m 
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Living. 
great deal of unnecessary 


sorry some of them do not do it. 
they miake a 
trouble. 





Asheville Times—It doesn’t make much 
difference from whom you are descended. 
What counts most is your ability to ascend. 





Philadelphia Inquirer—Our own candid 
opinion is that we ought to have more per- 
sons laying bricks and fewer throwing 
them. 


SHALL WE GO INTO THE LEAGUE? 


The league of nations is a great theme, 
but the character of the support it is re- 
ceiving tends to belittle it. The league can- 
not be exalted by denouncing the United 
States. Anyone who can so grossly mis- 
judge his own nation is not the best judge 
of a league of nations. He is simply ally- 
ing himself with those other detractors 
who charge us with being greedy and cruel- 
minded, heartless materialists who turn a 
deaf ear to the cry of a distraught world. 
It is truly a pity that the league has. fallen 
into such bad propaganda methods as now 
mark its discussion in this country. Our 
people are strongly favorable to the prin- 
ciple of orderly justice in international 
affairs and the establishment of all possible 
safeguards to international peace, but in 
the meantime they are exercising their 
sovereign privilege of thinking it over. 
When the United States goes in, it will go 
in, it will not have been dragged in by 
politicians nor sucked in by the pressure 
of international intrigue—Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent. 








THE BEST BURGLAR ALARM 


The dog, which from time immemorial, 
has been heralded as “man’s best friend,” 
has had a new honor bestowed upon him 
by insurance companies. He is now desig- 
nated as the “best burglar alarm” and resi- 
dences where dogs are kept are allowed a 
five or 10 per cent premium reduction. The 
instinct to guard his master’s property 
seems developed in the dog as in no other 
animal. When attack is ineffective he will 
set up a disturbance that will frighten the 
most desperate crook. These are attributes 
which man long has known the faithful 
dog to possess, and it is pleasant to see 
them recognized by such intensely cold 
and practical organizations as insurance 
poser ——Rutland Herald. 











KILLS ASTHMA AND 
HAY FEVER GERMS 
IN THREE DAYS 


Famous New Discovery, 
Asthma-Tabs, Succeeds 
After Everything Else 
Had Failed—Used 
by Thousands. 








To .prove that Asthma-Tabs will absolutely 
rid you of Asthma and Hay Fever, and that ter- 
rible sneezing’, “wheezing and shortness of 
breath, | will send you a regular $1.00 treat- 
ment of my famous home remedy absolutely 


FREE, This wonderful prescription will re- 
move these troubles in a few days. 

Mrs. C. H. Lea, Hoberg, Mo., says: “One 
month ago to-day my daughter took the first 


dose of Asthma-Tabs. She had a light attack 


the third day but has not had any since. May 
God’s blessing rest on the discoverer of such 
a boon to humanity. 

No matter whether your case is of long 
standing or recent development, no matter 


what your age or occupation, If you are trou- 
bled with any form of Asthma or Hay Fever, I 
want to show you at our expense that Asthma- 
Tabs will rid you entirely of this terrible suf- 
fering in a few days. It has cured countless 
sufferers where everything else has failed. 
Simply send your name and address to-day 
to R. N. Townley, Asthma-Tab Laboratories, 


._709% Baker-Vawter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and 


get the home treatment I want to send you 
FREE and postpaid. Write to-day. 


TOBACCO 


To introduce our old, mellow, sweet-flavored Star Brand 
Green River Tobacco will sell 10-pounds Best Grade 
Mild Smoking, $1.75. 10-pounds Best Grade Green 
River and Burley Smoking, $2.55. 10-pounds Best 
Grade Chewing, $3.45. A genuine $1.00 Wellington 
French Briar pipe free with each 10-pound order. 
Postage extra. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- | 








ed. 15-pouné- Common Smoking, $1.45 and postage. 
KENTUCKY TOBACCO CO.,Dept. 55,Qwensboro, Ky. 


$507,378 ‘Vaie Foreign Money 


FOR $5.00-—SPECIAL OFFER 














10,000 German Marks $1,285 10,000 Austrian Bond - $2.80 
1,000,000 Soviet Rubles 1.50 10,000 Polish Marks - 1.00 
1,u00 German Bowl - -75 Or All Five for - 5.00 





PUBLIC STATE BANK, Dept. 75, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


Want Work some? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week KE TOUCHING photos. Men or women. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employment 
and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. Limited offer. Write 
today. Artcraft Studios, Depl, A. 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 


















Let me send you on Ten Days’ 
thousands new in use everywhere. 


gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 
will be sent you at once on 10-day free trial. 


return them and there will be no charge. 








——SPECTACLES FREE!— 


ON TRIAL 


Money! 

Free Trial a pair of my famous 
These splendid Glasses will enable anyone to read the smallest print, 
finest needle, see far or near, and prevent eyestrain or headaches. 
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The Crime of Mr. Figg 


THE PATHFINDER 


By Weare Holbrook 
Copyright, Shortstorv Pub. Co. 








Whenever I am hungry I may stop at Mr. 
Figg’s for mutton pie. Whenever I am tired 
I may sleep in Mr. Figg’s little spare room 
that opens on the garden. Whenever I am 
lonely I may talk and smoke with Mr. Figg. 
At least that is what Mr. Figg says. 

He is not a philanthropist; neither is he 
to be my heir. But I have rendered him a 
small service, which he has chosen to mag- 
nify. 

He is a marble-cutter, shriveled, indefi- 
nitely old. I suspect him of gradual ossi- 
fication. He seems to have absorbed part 
of his product; the accumulating years have 
covered him with a monotonous patina of 
stone dust. His beardless face, his bald 
head, his hands, his clothes, all have a 
bloom that is anything but the bloom of 
youth. Even his blue eyes seem to have 
faded to their surroundings. 

But there was never a kindlier man; and 
his daughter will gaze at him with adoring 
eyes and tell you that he is greater than 
Phidias, but the world does not know. 


It was when I was reading law in the of- 
fice of Woodle and Wells, that I first saw 
him. I was often sent out with collections, 
and occasionally these took me to the shop 
and stone yard of Mr. Figg. I easily made 
his acquaintance, in spite of the fact that a 
collector is generally considered an unwel- 
come visitor. Perhaps it was because he 
was lonely; he has neighbors, but these, I 
understand, are inclined to tap their fore- 
heads when they speak of him. 

Often he takes me into the back room 
of his shop, where to this day are things 
one can find nowhere else in all the world 
—horrible things, for the most part. His 
daughter paints pictures which he frames 
and hangs on the walls, or did until the 
walls were completely covered with them. 
Now they are piled in the corners, almost 
under foot. Having always lived inland, 
she has a penchant for marine views— 
stormy, spinachy seas, and rock-bound 
coasts garnished with symmetrical sea 
gulls. 

To go from the barren work-room with 
its calm, gray blocks of stone, into this 
tiny, kaleidoscopic art gallery, is always 
a shock. Along the wall is a broad shelf 
covered with the pollen of the work-room. 
This shelf bears Mr. Figg’s choicest art 
objects. There is a little horse in a latticed 
stable carved from one piece of wood by a 
sailor, an apparently perfect crystal from 
somewhere, a portrait of Bolivar done in 
porcupine quills, a leper’s bell, and a sliver 
of bog-oak which Mr. Figg swears is part 
of the true Cross, and which he keeps in a 
lacquered box with Fuji painted on the 
cover. His taste as a connoisseur is cath- 
olic in the extreme. 


One October morning I stepped quietly 
into his shop and found him bent over a 
sheet of drawing paper, employed at the 
melancholy task—as I learned later—of 
designing his own tombstone. My heel 
grated against a flake of granite on the 
floor, and he whirled about at the sound, 
his face preternaturally white. 


“Oh—I’m glad it’s you!” He rubbed the 
back of his hand across his damp forehead. 
“What do I owe for, now?” 

“This is merely a social call,” I assured 
him. “But why did you jump so, when you 
heard me? You dooked as if you had seen 
a ghost.” 

“Ghost!” he echoed, in a subdued tone. 
“Did you say ‘ghost’? Tell me, sir, just 
what put you in mind of a ghost? [I’m 
curious to know. Was it something about 


—this place?” 
“Why, no,” I laughed. “It simply hap- 


pened to be the first thing I thought of. 
That’s all.” 

“Yes, yes. Of course, But there be rea- 
sons for most things, if a body stops to 
figure. Now, tell me, what do you think it 
was, put you in the mind of ghosts?” and 
his face wrinkled in a momentary smile, 
intended to be cozening. 

“Well,” I answered quite promptly, “lL 
guess it must have been yourself, Mr. Figg 
—the way you looked.” 

“Ah, I might have knowed it,” he nod- 
ded sadly. 
me.” 

“Why?” I asked. Certainly he was deep- 
ly moved about something. 

“Do you know, young man,” he pecked at 
my sleeve with a chalky finger, “I’m getting 
ha’nted?” 

I laughed. 

“My, I wisht I could laugh like that,” 
sighed Mr. Figg, admiringly. “I daresay 
I haven’t laughed for a fortnight. It’s an 
awful feeling, and I expect it will get wuss 
and wuss. What would you do, sir, if there 
was to be an ungodly bangin’ and clatterin’ 
in your shop o’ nights, and neyer a soul in 
sight? What would you say, now, if you 
was to find your tool box toppled upside- 
down, and the lock ’most wrinched off, and 
never a thing else touched?” 

I didn’t know what to say. 

“Well, that’s what this—ghost does, night 
after night,” he affirmed. “Neighbors is 
complainin’, and I can’t sleep for listenin’ 
to noises all the time.” 

He looked more weazened and haggard 
than I have ever seen him, before or since. 
The shop is certainly an ideal place for 
ghosts, lined as it is with grim tablets, 
blank and “sacred to the memory of——” 


“Mr. Figg,” I said, “there is quite evi- 
dently something wrong. Now I’ve had 
enough experience with ghosts to know 
that they’re very reasonable individuals. 
A few of them may go about howling, 
with their heads lopped off, but they merely 
aren’t sure what they want. The average 
ghost is quiet and determined; when he has 
accomplished his purpose he subsides and 
is heard of no more. So what we’ll do, is to 
stay here tonight and find out just what 
does happen, and why.” 

Mr. Figg was not enthusiastic. 

“No, sir. It’s bad business. I think I’m 
ha’nted on account o”’ something I done, 
but blest if I do recall what. No, sir, I 
believe [ll stay away, if you don’t mind. 
Fact is, I’ve about decided to move out 
altogether. These parts been’t healthy, 
though they do say once a body’s ha’nted, 
land or sea makes no difference.” 

Now, Mr. Figg happened to be one of 
Martin Woodle’s tenants, so it behooved 
me, in the interest of Woodle and Wells, 
as well as of Mr. Figg, to lay the ghost. 


As Mr. Figg would not be persuaded to 
participate in the laying more than to give 
me his keys, I began my vigil alone, shortly 
before 12, that night. Midnight being the 
witching hour, I decided that if nothing 
happened by one o’clock, I should give up 
and go home, 

I brought with me a book of briefs, and 
settled down beside the lamp that stood on 
Mr. Figg’s desk. But I had not turned half 
a dozen pages in my book before a gust of 
wind from nowhere at all whisked the lamp 
into blackness. 

“This ghost,” I thought, “is behaving in 
a truly proper manner.” At first I could 
see nothing, but gradually, as my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the dark, I distio- 
guished the interior of the shop by the 
vague moonlight that shone through the 
dusty windows. Everything was still; noth- 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who ‘Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 

“Home Treatment” for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don't delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 
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“Are you hiring any men?” 

“Yes, but there is not much work now.” 
“Oh, that’s all right; I don’t want much.” 
Paris Petit Journal. 





ing had been disturbed. But my attention 
was attracted after a moment to noise in 
the vicinity of Mr. Figg’s tool box which 
stood in a shadowed corner. 


As I glanced in that direction I saw a 
gray figure bending over the box; when I 
looked more intently, it vanished. A sec- 
ond later I saw it again, but as soon as I 
looked directly at it; it was gone. Like 
those bilious pin-wheels that so gaily fore- 
tell an attack of indigestion, it seemed al- 
ways just outside the range of vision. But 
| found that by twisting my head about 
and staring out of the corner of my eye, I 
could keep it in sight. 

It was a small, frosty figure of a man 
in an antiquated dress-suit. A shock of 
wild, white hair bobbed vigorously as he 
tugged at the cover of the box. For one 
of his size; he made a tremendous racket; 
he reminded me of a little terrier with a 
bone. 

Suddenly he sat down on the box and 
stared at me. From the front he looked 
more than ever like a terrier; he had 
scant eyebrows raised to a height of per- 
petual astonishment, and bristling side- 
whiskers. I felt uncomfortable; I wanted 
to speak, but my voice failed me. 

“Your name isn’t Figg?” he barked, It 
was more an accusation than a question. 

“No.” 

“No, of course not,” he agreed. “Psychic 
Research?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I replied. “I’m here 
to find out the reason for all this racket, 
if there is any, What’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Matter enough!” he kicked the 
box savagely. “The matter is that chis box 
won’t open.” 

“But why such excitement over this box?” 
| objected. “There’s nothing in it but a 
few tools.” 

“That’s it exactly! Nothing but a few 
tools. Judging by the way old Figg has 
bolted and locked it, one would think it con- 
tained the wealth of Midas. I know there 
are tools in it; I can reach in and feel them, 


' but I can’t get ’em out. It’s exasperating!” 


\nd to show just how exasperating it 
was, he thumped his shadowy fists on the 
cover and flamed with rage. His form grew 
fairly radiant, and the heat that he gener- 
ated was so scorching that I feared for my 
eyebrows. 

“If I keep this up,” he shouted hopefully, 
“the bolts will eventually run out of their 
50¢ kets ay 

The air in the shop was painful. Des- 
perately I reached for the keys and threw 
them at him. They were so hot that they 
had burnt my fingers. 


‘Ah, this is better. Now, I know you’re 
not Psychical Research—you’re too sensi- 
ble,’ he chuckled, as he fitted the smaller 
key into the padlock. “I thank you, and 
I sure Mr. Figg does, too.” 

lhe atmosphere cooled rapidly. Without 
the slightest hesitation he took a chisel and 
a mallet from the box, and locked it again. 
‘hen, bowing grandly, he handed me the 


THE PATHFINDER 


keys and glided away with the much desired 
tools. 


He walked through the solid door as if 
it had been so much steam. The mallet 
and chisel, however, struck violently against 
the oaken panels and clattered to the floor. 


The ghost came back, muttering. “I 
might have known I couldn’t get them 
through,” he exclaimed pettishly, as he 
picked them up. “Ill have to trouble you 
for the door key.” 


I felt that it was time to interfere. “Those 
tools belong to Mr. Figg,” I said bravely. 
“Before I let them go, I want to know whu 
you are and what you intend to do.” 


To tell the truth, I had fears for the 
safety of Mr. Figg himself. Such an ex- 
citable shade might do dastardly deeds 
with a chisel and a mallet. 


“Well,” said the ghost, considerably mol- 
lified, “I am the late Dr. Constantine Bles- 
sing, of Dowe college.” 

“The author of Blessing’s Greek Gram- 
mar?” 

“The same,” he nodded proudly. “You 
have perhaps read my obituary in ‘The 
Academy’? 


“My wife hired this stone-hacker, Figg, 
to carve a quotation from Pindar on my 
monument. Wel, sir, do you know what 
that fool did?” He fairly flickered with 
anger. “He left the accent off the very 
first word! Think of it—disregarding Pin- 
dar entirely—no more respect for Pindar 
than for the man in the moon! Can I 
rest with a thing like that over my head? 
Can I have future generations blaming 
Blessing for the mistake of Figg? I can- 
not. I am going to put that accent on 
with my own hands. Unlock the door for 
me,”—he became suddenly humble—“un- 
lock the door, and I promise—never to 
come back here again.” 


There was a note of ineffable sadness in 
the old man’s misty voice, and I felt that 
the least I could do was to unlock the door. 

On the threshold he turned and held out 
his hand. “Thank you,” he said earnestly. 


I reached for the hand, but my fingers 
closed on thin air, atid I saw the chisel 
glint in the moonlight as he darted down 
the street. That was the last of Dr. Con- 
stantine Blessing. 


Leaving the key in the door, I went home. 
It must have been a week before I had oc- 
casion to call on Mr. Figg again. When I 
did, he was hard at work; he had a shining, 
new chisel in his hand, and a worried look 
on his face. 

“Well, Mr. Figg,” I said, “what’s on your 
mind?” 


“Mind?” he cried anxiously. “Now how 
did you come to think o’ my mind, I won- 
der? Do you know, sir, I believe my mind 
is failin’ me? I do. I put things in a place 
and then I disremember where the place is. 
Sée this chisel—brand-new chisel—and the 
mallet yonder? Both bought this week, sir. 
Can’t find my old ones high nor low. Most 
likely they’re in this very room, but heaven 
only knows where. It’s worryin’ to forget 
that way.” 

“But how’s the ghost?” 


“The ghost!” he laughed. “Hasn’t been 
sight nor sound of any, ghost since the 
night you watched up. You scared him 
away, sir, blest if you didn’t. I feel bet- 
ter; I don’t feel ha’nted.” 


He reflected a moment. “I did have a 
touch o’ the feelin’ the other night, comin’ 
from Nicholas Opper’s birthday party,” he 
confieded. “I went over the hill past the 
cemetery, and there, mind you, I heard a 
big bullfrog goin’ ‘plink—plink—plink,’ 
loud and steady-like—plink—plink—plink.’ 
Now, never did I hear one in the cemetery 


: before. A bullfrog on a big, dry hill been’t 


natural, that’s all. No, sir!” 
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If Ruptured — 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 516C 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
then done away with. Don’t neglect to send 
for this free trial. Even if your rupture 
doesn’t bother you what is the use of wear- 
ing supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a_ small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from _ getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial. as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of rup- 
tures that were as big as a man’s two fists. 
Try and write at once, using the coupon 

elow. 








Free for Rupture 
W. &. Niee. Inc... 
516C Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
Youn may send me entirely free a Sam- 
ple Treatment of your stimulating appli- 
cation for Rupture. 
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Good news for skin sufferers! 


A NEW REMEDY 
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There are many skin sufferers, among 
them may be yourself, who have endured 
for many years the torment or humiliation 
of some form of skin disease, who have 
followed all manner of advice and still 
have been unable to find the relief which| p 
they sought. 


Your trouble may be only a mild form of 
some simple skin eruption - no great suffer- 
ing, but very, very humiliating and uncom- 
fortable. Your face is disfigured and you 
are ashamed to appear among your friends. 
You wish to clear away the blight that 
hangs like a drawn curtain between your- 
self and your companions. 


Skin Disease a Torment 


ou are consented, perhape, with the burning 
enn a violent skin disease he scales and the 
scabs cover your —, our war legs, ¥ your ~~ body. 
You are driven wil - i y itch that can- 
mot be soothed or ahem g ou know no sleep; | # 
= waking hours are hours of intense misery. 

ou cry out for relief! 


Times without number have you followed some 
hopeful advice and each time you have met only 
disappointment and dispair. 


“Who knows?” you ask. ““Whose advice may I 
follow ?’ 


Here is an answer given you honestly and frankly. 

Reputable physicians will tell you today that the 
medical profession can only guess at what is the 
true cause of skin disease. Some say it is a blood 
disease and try treatments through the blood 
Others say it is a skin disease pure and simple. an 
treat the disease through the skin. 


But science isn’t sure. We shall not presume, 
then, to tell you what skin disease is when science 
itself frankly admits that it cannot tell. 


But we can tell you about a prescription which| § 
has been used for twenty-five years in the treatment 
of skin disease, And, without making further claims, 
we * you to read the letters from those who haye 
used it. 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


D. D. D. Prescription is the formula of a physi- 
cian, Dr. D. D. Dennis, from whose initials it secures 
its name. The present enormous sale of this pre- 
scription is the result of twenty-five years of gradual 
growth from the time when Dr. Dennis first started 
treating patients in his immediate neighborhood. 


We make no extravagant claims for D. D. D. We 
do not shout from the housetops, ‘‘Come one, come 
all—see, I cure, I cure!” There is nothing miracu- 
lous about this prescription. It is just a common 
sense lotion, compounded of well known soothing 
and healing ingredients— thymol, oil of wintergreen, 
etc.—just such elements as any conscientious physi- 
cian might prescribe. 


We know only this:—Throughout twenty-five 
eats, day by day, the written testimony of restored 
ppiness and health keeps pouring in. Letters by 
thousands come from everywhere, with words of 
thanks and praise. They come freely without solici- 
tation or suggestion of any kind. pt you should ask, 
What is the secret of iD. D Gi we 


D.’s_ success?” 
should answer, “Read the € 8. which we receive 


@nd judge for yourself.” 
We reproduce a few letters. Read them} 





One Bottle of D.D.D. 


Brings 


Relief 


I have been a user of D. D. D. for y — since I con- 
tracted a skin disease three re failed to relieve 
ours. D }. D. eased minend ft one bottle of the 

a 
yn. skin We never D. D. D. in our 
house and hav “had it constanti on hand 1904—17 years 
— or since I contracted : disease to . 
You m refer any one to me. WM. LAFONTAINE. 
829 bia St., “*ranton, Pa. 


Talks to Everybody About D. D. D. 
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t hated 


oF 5 ty, advertise D 
same condition and even go 


stranger who is suffering from the same 
The other day a friend of mine who was 
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D. D. to 


disease. 
to al van! on & I in the 
so far as speak to any 
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ering 


suff. from 
eczema came over to thank me because I oe to use 


D. D. D. 
65 Grove St., Chelsea, Mass. 


ASPAR. 


Sample Bottle Does the Work 
I received Joes bonaple bettie € D. D.D. and it has don 


80 much good I 
and it cured me of the 
doctors and I have spent $30.00. 
oh a eee any good. 


uch. 
Baldwin, Ga. 


to the drug store and 
ee Sauber s itch. I eve different 
all used salves, but 


one bottle 


I can’t praise your D. B.D. 


Pitiful Case of Eczema in a Baby 


My baby’s neck and back were covered with clear blisters 





as large as half a dollar. His clothing would stick to him 
till he could hardly move. I was almost ready to go into 

nervous prostration seeing him suffer. Finally our 

eaid he had done ail he could do and ad usto take the 

baby to St. Louis to a ski a the t le 

was going to cat ond nes tee lene goeeth. b saw your 

and wrote to the D. D. relieved the 

itching and stopped the istering immediately. I ie A. 

my boy would have been in his grave today if i 

been for D. D 


MR. AND MRS. L. shelby 


112 Mill St., Martin, Tenn. 


Four Generations 


Healed By D. D. D. 


she was told by her mother to use 
never had a return of it since, though she 


she wi and 


keeps a bottle on! pend, for she finds it good for any little 


disorder of the sk 
PA eight years after this I 
the M. D.’s said I had been 

Sol. Bu 


have not been bothered since. 


was in afreining for a nurse; 
g@ anesceptic 


they were unable to cure pony Sanaieeen of the 
skin, One 60-cent bottle of D D, D. 


did the work and I 


My baby is 24 years old and has had a slight rash on her 


body for some time 
it up completely. 
Banning, Calif. 


e sample bottle you sent has sees 
MRS. A. L. 


THOM 


Years of Suffering 


1 suffered for five years with the worst case of 


or dry eczema I ever saw. 
read read of DDD. three doctors, 


got a full size bottle, and be 


Tried 


I 
and tried a samp: 
fore 1 used half of it 


pe y hose: of or : 
no re nally 1 
It did me and I 

I was 


aled and for o— na I have an KY cured, not having 


seen one sign of re 
R. F. D.L 


Box 7 10, Warrenton, Va. 


WILLIAM F. BUTLER. = 


Constant Torture Ended 


I certainly can recomme: 
munity for what Ie hes alread 


our medicine in this com- 
nme forme. I had not had 
I commenced 


a night’s De for five months until 
and 


using your D. D 


suffe: 


Mechanicsburg, Va. 


how sweet was rest after 


ng five months of severe torture 


MS. LUCY J. TAYLOR 


Itching Skin 


Three DoctorsFail—(«: Pei 


the 
led wrote in the ectasy of relief— 
te oo as ca of suffering? 


is sure. of what they said, 
ann spirit koe ice aad unmistakable. It rings 
true. Joy, relief, ! 
have won this feeling, why not you? If 
but have the feeling . inspires such 
1 what you not give? 
can you ask? 


We'll not say that these grateful 

ore selloved Se ot ree wet we 
the: are HAPPY AGAIN, after 
otiedan = and that’s what D.D.D..- 
offers to do for you. We make 


draw far ter 
D. D.D. 


is 


ents 
say that 
and 





D.D.D. may now be hadin two forms: 
D. D. D. Prescription 


—the U which for 25 , has 
aie den Jerid rer, tas free 
ive cases czem 

~ 's Itech, Hives, Rash, Rene. op DD D.D: 
gives relief from itehing upon first 


D. ee D. Emollient Cream 


highly sensitive, 
more severe and obstinate 





























Tube 


Sent on Request 


If you suffer from any kind of 
skin disease or itching, particu- 
larly if your skin is so sensitive 
that you can scarcely touch it, 
try D. D, D. Emollient Cream — 
and see how it brings you relief! 
We shall gladly ou a gener- 
ous trial tube of D. D. D. Emol- 
lient Cream if you wish to feel its 
soothing effect. The first touch 
gives instant relief. The trial 
tube alone is sometimes suffi- 
— in mild cases of skin dis- 
. Baclose fill out oan coupon 

0 cents to 










below and send it in m today. 
cover package 


D. D. D. Laboratories, Dept. 3679, 
3845 East Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please sena me a trial tube of 
D. D. D. Emollient Cream. I enclose ten cents 
to cover cost of package and postage. 


Name ovccecses seco eeseeeeseecepeseesseseneeseeer® 








